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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The junior college has come into existence in response to a need for an extended 
secondary program. It is, and will continue for some time to be, in an experimental 
stage. While internal problems of organization and administration have to be met 
and the place of the junior college in the family of educational institutions has yet 
to be more definitely determined, serious thought must be given to the major pur- 
poses that should be realized and to the underlying principles that must function in 
the development of the junior college. 

So stated Dr. Lester B. Rogers, Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Southern California, in extending an invitation to the 
colleges, universities and junior colleges in California to join in a con- 
ference on May 18, for an intensive study of some of the problems affecting 
this recent development in American education which has taken stronger 
root in California than elsewhere. In the opinion of many the junior 
college will be the most important educational issue in California during 
the ensuing decade. It is already modifying the high school below and 
the university above. While junior college enrollment in this State is 
only about 9,000 at present, it has reduced the freshman class and has 
increased the junior class at the University of California in the first 
semester of 1928, as compared with the number enrolled in these classes 
five years ago. 

The enrollment and distribution of students at the University of 
California at Berkeley over a period of five years is furnished from the 
Recorder’s office in the following tables by Dean Baldwin M. Woods: 

1. Distribution of new students, graduate and undergraduate (except special 


students), registered in departments at Berkeley up to and including Satur-- 
day, the end of the second week of instruction in August of each year, 1924 


to 1928: 

Advanced Total New New Total 

Year Freshmen Standing Undergrads. Graduates New Students 

ee 1,685 596 2,281 746 3,027 
1,841 574 2,415 816 3,231 
1,950 685 2,635 835 3,470 
{ae 1,574 709 2,283 934 3,217 
Se 1,580 825 2,405 948 3,353 


2. Distribution of students, graduate and undergraduate (except special stu- 
dents), registered in the departments at Berkeley during the academic years 
1923-24 to 1927-28, inclusive: 


Sophomores 
Juniors Total Total 
Year Freshmen _— Seniors Undergrads. Graduates Students 

1923-24 ........ 2,221 6,483 8,704 1,647 10,351 
1924-25 ........ 2,313 6,493 8,806 1,715 10,521 
1925-26 ........ 2,293 6,203 8,496 1,896 10,392 
1926-27 ........ 2,516 6,319 8,835 1,996 10,831 
1927-28 ........ 2,056 6,656 8,712 2,189 10,901 


In submitting the foregoing tabulations, Dean Woods pointed out that 
it is interesting to note: 


First, that the growth in enrollment during the last five years is almost 
exactly in amount the growth in the number of graduate students. 
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Second, that the number of freshmen remains approximately constant, with 
a slight tendency to decrease. It is assumed that this is due to the advent of 
junior colleges and to the considerable enrollment at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. It is interesting, however, to know that the number 
of new students entering the University of California at Los Angeles each 
year has not materially increased during the same period. In the southern 
district also, the junior colleges are receiving many students. It therefore 
appears probable that the growth in the number of college students in the 
State is being absorbed by the junior colleges, while the older institutions 
maintain their approximate enrollments. 

Third, that the number of those entering with advanced standing has 
steadily increased from 596 in 1924 to 825 in 1928. From these figures it is 
apparent that the trend of enrollment at Berkeley, in so far as it is now dis- 
cernible, is toward the growth of the Graduate Division, the increase in students 
entering with advanced standing, and a stationary or slightly decreasing num- 
ber of freshmen. 

By reference to a study by Professor Eells printed in this issue of 
THE QUARTERLY it will be discovered that the probable enrollment of 
junior college students in California in 1940—only twelve years hence— 
will be approximately 50,000. Here is an educational situation and here 
are problems that call for real leadership, and this implies preparation in 
advance of actual need. It is a waste of time to discuss curtailment of 
educational opportunity. American youths in ever increasing numbers 
are aspiring to accept the great scientific age into which they have been 
thrust. It will be cheaper and better for the elders to prepare and make 
the way straight. America is elevating its cultural level from that of the 
elementary school to the plane of secondary education. 


The articles appearing in this number of THE QuarTERLy by Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, Dr. Frank W. Thomas, Dr. Baldwin S. Woods, Dr. 
W. W. Kemp, Dr. Edward L. Hardy, Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Dr. 
Willard S. Ford, Dr. C. C. Crawford, John W. Harbeson, and William 
John Cooper are from papers, in whole or abridged, presented at the con- 
ference of May 18. The article by Dr. Koos is an analysis of a survey 
of the junior college field made in the summer of 1928 under the authority 
of the State Department of Education. Professor Eells has added a valuable 
contribution in his study on the trends of junior college enrollment. A 
study of the “Training and Experience of Teachers in Junior Colleges of 
California” by Elise H. Martens, a graduate student in the University of 
California, is also included in this junior college number. These articles, 
together with the study of “University Records of Students from Junior 
Colleges” by Dr. Walter C. Eells which appeared in the June, 1928, num- 
ber of THE QuaRTERLY, will be issued in pamphlet form and made avail- 
able to persons desiring them. 

In opening the conference of May 18, Dean Rogers presented the 
general concepts underlying the junior college in the form of a brief outline 
here following.—EbiTor. 
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CONCEPTS UNDERLYING JUNIOR COLLEGE 


EDUCATION 
DR. LESTER B, ROGERS 


The junior college is an institution that has come into existence in response to 
an expressed need on the part of young men and women for the extended and 
more varied experience demanded by modern life. 


The junior college is an outgrowth of an economic freedom on the one hand 
and the lack of early occupational opportunities on the other. 


The removal of an ever-increasing number of young men and young women 
from an early participation in occupational activities with the attending loss of 
a modicum of informally gained first-hand experience requires the provision 
for a compensating program of formal, directed activity which will provide a 
larger increment of experience. 


The chief function of the junior college is to improve the student’s ability to 
interpret and to successfully meet situations, to develop social insight and 
responsiveness, etc., i.e. cultural. The selective function is limited and incidental. 


The junior college situation requires a broad and comprehensive program; or, 
stated negatively, a small academic junior college meets too inadequately the 
needs of the young men and young women today to justify public support. 


The criteria for the selection and organization of the curricula of a junior 
college must be found for the most part within the junior college situation; 
i.e., local industries, university standards, etc., may be factors that should be 
considered but are not to be taken as the determinants of the junior college 
program, 


While the organization of groups in a junior college on the basis of experience, 
interests and ability to profit by instruction in a particular subject has merit, 
the maintenance of groups on the basis of “unrecommended” grades in high 
school or university requirements is educationally unsound, 


While occupational activities must be given a large place in the junior college 
program, in the realization of its major function, highly specialized occupational 
skills must be subordinated to the educational purposes to be realized. 


The junior college program is incomplete, which does not provide for a con- 
tinued social and technical education for young people in service, and for the 
older adult population of the junior college community. 


The junior college is intrinsically an extended or prolonged secondary school 
program and may well be co-ordinated with the later years of the regular high 
school program. 


The contributions to be gained from this extended secondary school program 
will have to come through a better understanding and a keener appreciation of 
somewhat familiar situations, rather than through new experiences resulting 
from new problems, growing out of a new environment. 


In the realization of the larger opportunities of a junior college, great reliance 
must be placed on a guidance program and on the inspiring personalities of 
superior teachers. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS UNDERLY- 
ING JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION* 


ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 
Director of the University of California at Los Angeles 


eH LY HERE is a principle of philosophy which says that before you 
PA RSA can have a universe you must have in it both continuity and 
NIZA) dis-continuity—continuity to make it one and dis-continuity 
PY CS to keep it from being a blank one, a one-all-the-same, to make 

it a unity of co-operating parts, an organization. The same 
necessity obtains in education. There must be continuity and dis-continuity 
in it. Its parts must continue its undertaking. Its objective must be 
served in each of them, but served from the standpoint of individual 
differences and of the increasing years of the students. 


Continuity Needed in Education. I have long felt that our thinking 
about education suffers enormously in clearness and consistency from our 
failure to recognize this element of continuity in all parts of its under- 
taking. We speak of vocational and cultural education and we oppose 
them and play them, the one against the other, as though they were 
different in kind and not merely in degree. Now the fact is that all 
education is definitely preparatory and can be nothing else. The running 
start that you get in one course may be longer than that which you get 
in another, the breadth and depth of preparation may be different, but 
definitely preparatory they both are. To put it otherwise, all education 
is vocational, for it aims to accustom a man to the performing of attitudes 
and acts which he will have to repeat as long as he lives. 


Vocations Are of Several Kinds. But of vocations there are several 
kinds. Intellectual working is thinking about thoughts, arranging them 
or putting them in order and using them. Manual working is thinking 
about things and arranging and rearranging them. All manual working 
calls for thinking, but in some cases only to the extent that habit calls for 
thinking to start it and stop it. All mental working calls for a basic 
experience with things that enables thoughts to be symbols. Between 
these two extremes occupations of all degrees of abstractness and con- 
creteness lie, and in a human world folks are needed with abilities to 
perform them all, and at the same time to be imaginative enough to recog- 
nize the value of the differing service which their fellows in other occupa- 
tions render. 

No Place for Caste System in Educatton. There is no need for a caste 
system either in the world of work or in the world of the schools which 
prepares for work. A caste system destroys the principle of continuity. 
It ascribes to some men a being which is different from that of their 
brothers and conceives of them as rendering a service which, from the 


*This theme is discussed from various angles in two articles—one by Dr. Ernest 
C. Moore, Director of the University of California at Los Angeles, followed by an 
article by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President of the Fresno State Teachers College.— 
Epitor’s Norte, 
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standpoint of their fellows, belongs to another order of existence, maybe 
angelic or archangelic but not human. A caste system in education is a 
pernicious thing. It is nonsense, but it is diabolical nonsense. 

Letters and Science Courses Train for Intellectual Vocations. If all 
education is vocational education, what is the vocation for which the letters 
and science courses train? Answer: They train for the vocation of 
intellectual working. Intellectual work consists in thinking about thoughts. 
It is for the most part, but not entirely, working with symbols or abstrac- 
tions. It is not entirely working with abstractions, for the abstractions 
must be related to concrete existences in every case or the work will have 
no value. A mind that has learned to play the game of manipulating 
concepts with amazing skill, but has allowed itself to travel so far from 
this concrete world as to find knowledge an end in itself, must be corrected 
before its results are usable. 

Imagination Differentiates Men. The differences between men seem 
to be rather largely differences in type of imagination. Some can profitably 
think about thoughts; others can think successfully only about things. 
The world has need for both kinds and the question which is the more to 
be preferred is about as sensible as to ask which eye is the more to be 
preferred—the right one or the left. The great thing is to make the 
amplest provision for all varieties of gifts, confident that if each is trained 
according to his ability, all will profit and the whole will be served. 

Integration Is Going on in Education. The prosperity which has come 
to our people in recent years has made it possible for them to carry into 
effect a program of universal education which up to our day had been a 
holy aspiration of elevated souls. The parts of that program are not 
yet finally related, but are in a process of integrating themselves. One 
of them is the junior high school; another is the junior college; another 
is the reorganized six grade elementary school; another the reconstructed 
high school; and last, the reconstructed college. Something like an earth- 
quake has passed over this educational territory and marks of disorder 
and disarrangement litter it. 

Junior High School and Junior College Are California Creations. 
“The interesting fact about the junior high school and the junior col- 
lege is that they developed spontaneously in many different parts of 
the country,” says Professor Judd in a recent discussion of them. ‘They 
are not the products of any individual’s propaganda.” It is certainly a 
slip for any scientist to subscribe to the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
by declaring that anything began spontaneously. Some of us know, 
moreover, exactly where they began and what degree of agitation pre- 
ceded them. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that John H. 
Francis invented the junior high school and crusaded for it for years, 
for I was one of those that he used annually to try to compel to embody 
his idea into practice, and the place was right here in Los Angeles. It 
was in 1907. Mr. Francis was principal of the Polytechnic High School. 
Mr. Frank F. Bunker was for one year assistant superintendent of schools 
and the next year became superintendent of schools of Berkeley. He 
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took Mr. Francis’ invention there with him and made a school of it before 
Mr. Francis was able to make schools of it in Los Angeles. There was 
nothing like spontaneous generation of the junior high school here. It 
was due to the pondering of a man who had spent his whole life in 
schools, most of them high schools, and who was a great enthusiast on 
the subject of the best possible education for boys and girls. His was 
clearly an invention that was needed, for it was at once taken up and 
implemented in many parts of the United States. I maintain that the 
connection can be traced between the first junior high schools elsewhere 
and Mr. Francis’ invention of the idea of them. 


Just as definitely is the junior college the contribution of Alexis F. 
Lange. There was not as much originality in that invention as there was 
in Mr. Francis,’ for Professor Lange adapted the German Gymnasium 
to American conditions to make the junior college, while Mr. Francis 
nowhere found an existent model for the junior high schol; and I must 
say too that the motives were not as unmixedly educational in the case of 
the junior college as in the case of the junior high school. The fear of 
overwhelming numbers at Berkeley and at Stanford had caused both 
President Wheeler and President Jordan to cast about eagerly for a 
means of relief. They encouraged Dr. Lange, therefore, and the beginning 
that was made then has grown into the junior college movement of today. 


The Beginnings of Change Were in Elementary Education, That 
these two types of school were much needed is proven by the way they 
have spread. Professor Judd is entirely correct in locating the beginning 
of the remarkable series of changes now going on in American education 
in the improvements that have taken place in our generation in elementary 
education in the United States. A generation ago the elementary school 
was, as he says, “a clumsy institution” presided over by poorly equipped 
teachers. It is as different today as an up-to-date Cadillac is different 
from a two-seated surrey. “If we concentrate for a moment on the pro- 
gress of elementary education, we see at once the reason for some of the 
changes in secondary and higher education. It is the old story of an 
inter-related series of happenings.” The junior high school was urged 
upon the country because the time came when the work of the elementary 
school could be done better in six years than in eight. Science, industry 
and intercommunication brought a pressure for knowledge hitherto un- 
needed, and at the same time the very same forces brought our people the 
wealth to provide it. 


We Live in an Age of Education. Never before, save in the age 
which created the universities, have so many students per thousand of 
population sought to improve themselves and their condition by attending 
schools. Does such education pay? Those who deny themselves to get 
it vote that it does. The junior college is a part of that tidal wave. It 
is an experiment in providing a higher education that is wanted. It was 
modeled upon the German Gymnasium, but it is different from the Ger- 
man Gymnasium. In some respects it is clear that it should be different ; 
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in others it is not so clear. The junior college has three objectives: 
(1) To train for so-called senior college work those students who are rec- 
ommended to it by the high school as having demonstrated their fitness to 
be prepared for intellectual working. (2) To give those borderline indi- 
viduals who have not yet clearly demonstrated their fitness to be trained 
for intellectual working a chance to further test their interests and their 
power. (By intellectual working we mean, as already indicated, ability 
and interest in thinking about thoughts.) And (3) to train to a rather 
high degree of skill another group of students whose interest and whose 
talent lie in thinking about things. All these have been trained together 
in the junior high school and in the senior high school, sometimes in 
separate courses, sometimes in the same classes. 


German and American Education Contrasted. Before the Revolution, 
Germany had four separate kinds of secondary schools. Its pupils who 
could do so entered the Gymnasium at ten and began to work upon certain 
studies which they continued to work upon for nine years. Once a subject 
was started there was no let up in its mastery. The work was intensive, 
too. Fifty-six year-hours per week of Latin (a year-hour being one 
period per week of class with the instructor for a year) spread over nine 
years; whereas in our four-year high school twenty year-hours, spread 
over four-shorter years, is the maximum. A professor from a German 
technical university visited me some two years ago. He said: “Your 
students take a maximum of eighteen hours per week. Mine take forty- 
four.” 


Those who made the junior college, I say, modeled it upon the Ger- 
man Gymnasium. If they had followed their model thoroughly they 
would have put all of the work of the college into the junior college and 
admitted its graduates approved for further work to the post-graduate 
departments of the university. Why did they not do that? The answer 
I get when I raise that question is, “They are not fitted. It takes our 
people two years more to do what the Germans do.” I ask myself, “Why 
should it?” Are not American brains as good as German brains? I am 
enough of a Chauvinist to maintain that they are. 


Demand for Shorter School Courses. Some years ago—before the 
time of most of you—there was a great agitation to shorten our much too 
long school course. Our young people begin their life work too late, we 
were told. Two years should be saved to them and they should reach 
their life work with a better preparation. Two years have been saved in 
elementary education, but secondary education has taken them, and in 
addition the junior college has been added. We have now for intellectual 
workers a 6-3-3-2-2-3 or 4 organization. It is unlikely that it will com- 
mend itself through the years. There is too much scattering in it, too 
little unification, too little persistence of effort, too little consolidation of 
gain. It may develop into a 6-8-3 or 4 arrangement. Who can say? 

We Need a Greater Degree of Integration. The charge that we put 
our trust in routine, that ours is education measured by the clock, the 
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course, the year, is, I think, well founded. We should make more of 
objectives. Students should make high powered rifles of their minds, not 
waste baskets. “When the vocational motive is lacking,” says the Carnegie 
Foundation report upon The Quality of the Educational Process in the 
United States, “the American pupil-student, except in rare cases moves 
habitually in an impenetrable fog. Why should not outside activities 
receive most of his attention? With native curiosity and wholesome 
optimism he obediently starts, speeds up, stops and waits vacuous for the 
next term with all the waste of momentum inherent in such an intermittent 
system.” We need not only a course built on the step-up principle with a 
definite objective at the end and as the organizing principle of each of its 
parts, we need also to brood deeply upon the enrichment of the teachers 
and of the teaching in both colleges and secondary schools. The supply 
of distinctively good teachers in the United States falls far short of the 
demand. Any one who for years has had the duty to find them and 
appoint them knows that our post-graduate schools do not begin to train 
enough of them and he knows further that the possession of a Doctor’s 
degree taken in a special field of study does not at all guarantee that the 
one who has it has along with it those qualities of concern for human 
beings and understanding of their pasts and their futures which enable 
teaching to be a ministering to lives. By and large the teaching in junior 
colleges may well be better than the teaching which students of a similar 
rank receive in college, yet we may say with certainty that it should be 
better in both places. 


The Juntor College Should Not Be Organtzed Inside the University. 
One consequence of the movement to organize junior colleges outside 
the university seems to me to be unqualifiedly bad, i.e. the movement to 
organize them inside the university. There at least it seems to fracture 
the continuity which should obtain. Just so soon as you create a lower 
division and an upper division, instructors with one accord almost begin 
to look upon the work of the lower division as beneath them in dignity. 
It has come to pass, therefore, that there are two distinct American ways 
of regarding and treating freshmen—the Yale way, which is to think of 
of them as the most important students in the university and to give them 
the best instructors the university has, and its opposite, which for lack of a 
better designation, I shall call the California method of putting them off 
by themselves on the theory that if any one is to be sacrificed the new- 
comer must be that one. 


Summing up, we live in an age of unexampled demand for education— 
of unexampled liberality, too, on the part of the tax-paying public in 
willingness to pay for it. We who are not only the trustees of its funds, 
but the trustees of its children, and by that token the trustees of the 
immediate future of our country, must integrate our work to a high 
degree of efficiency. As Americans who love and serve our country, we 
are properly thrilled and moved by the actuality of education for all until 
they reach the age of eighteen years. But the junior college, like every 
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other college and every other school which the generous American people 
have set up, must meet the test of service, must live or die by its fruits. 
May it bring them forth abundantly and never fail. 


FRANK W. THOMAS 
President of Fresno State Teachers College 





E fundamental concepts underlying junior college education 
fall into two groups, the first consisting of the most basic one 
of them all, the other group including certain more or less 
correlated concepts which have developed as the logical result 
of attempts to apply and utilize the first one. The single con- 

cept which I have indicated as the basic one merits a somewhat detailed 

analysis as it furnishes the keynote to which all other considerations should 
be related and with which they must be harmonized. 


New Stages of Higher Education 


This primary concept is that higher education consists of two somewhat 
distinct stages, a lower and an upper. The lower stage is essentially 
transitional in character and may be designated as extensive rather than 
intensive in its treatment of the curricular material. The upper stage is 
essentially one of specialized treatment marked by intensive methods and 
procedure. 

President Harper of Chicago University more than a quarter of a 
century ago pointed out this distinction or cleavage which should be 
recognized in higher education, and he it was who popularized the term 
junior college by applying it to the lower half of the collegiate field. Dr. 
Harper did not think primarily of a separate institution for giving these 
first two years of collegiate instruction. His purpose was to clarify and 
settle the responsibilities of a university as involving somewhat distinct 
procedures in each of the two stages covered by the university course. 
President James of the University of Illinois was one of the first to 
emphasize the idea that junior college work could be carried on under 
arrangements more closely connected with the high school than with the 
university. Both he and President Harper referred to this stage of col- 
legiate education as essentially secondary in character. It is to be ques- 
tioned whether this term was a happy one, inasmuch as it might imply 
that the methods and material of the high school might suffice for this stage 
of work, an impression that has occasioned some sharp criticism rather 
recently of the entire junior college idea. As a matter of fact, procedure 
in the junior college must be characterized by a rather marked transition 
from the easy-going methods and exactions of the usual high school if it 
is to fulfill its function in preparing for the independent investigation and 
pursuits of the upper division. As will be discussed later, certain concepts 
have been developed to distinguish this stage from the high school level 
of education. 

In its relation to the higher stage or upper division level of collegiate 
education, the purpose of the junior college curriculum is to assure a 
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broad and liberal collegiate background to serve as what might be called 
ballast or anchorage for any of the more tenuous forms of specialization 
which may be undertaken in the upper division. 

This basic concept of a fairly definite cleavage, with the two consequent 
stages of higher education displaying somewhat marked differences in 
immediate purpose, selection of students, scope of materials, and intensity 
of procedure carries certain implications and raises corresponding prob- 
lems. How rapidly should transition from high school methods to college 
procedure be made? What qualities should be emphasized in the selection 
of faculty and the personnel of the advisory or instructional group for 
each? What should be done for and about those students who are found 
ill-adapted for the intensive exactions of the upper division? What 
responsibilities rest upon the lower division for selecting and guiding 
students toward appropriate types of later specialization? These and 
similar questions are inevitably encountered when one attempts a thought- 
ful analysis of lower division responsibilities. 

As a result of the more or less serious attempts to solve these problems, 
there have been developed certain other related but none the less funda- 
mental concepts regarding junior college education. Whatever validity 
there is in them holds with equal force whether the work is done in the 
lower division of a university or in a separate junior college as is coming 
to be the custom in California. These obligations were especially empha- 
sized in 1924 by President Coffman of the University of Minnesota, whd 
proposed to all the state universities that consideration be given to the 
selection and organization of separate and distinct faculties for dealing 
with the junior college and with the upper division types of instruction. 
It remained, however, for the University of Michigan to inaugurate during 
this school year a practical plan for carrying out this responsibility. The 
experimental school of the University of Wisconsin is essentially another 
expression of this same realization, since it is in effect a confession that the 
traditior 11 method of treatment applied to lower division students has 
not proved satisfactory, and that a search be made for a more adequate 
scheme of lower division education. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of these responsibilities and con- 
cepts that have developed from accepting the viewpoint of a divisible 
scheme in higher education, it should be noted that this viewpoint is not 
unanimously accepted. Such men as Professor Palmer and President 
Lowell have in their writings and utterances voiced vigorous disapproval 
of any plan for dismembering or violating the unity of the traditional four- 
year college course. They apparently regard it somewhat as the proverbial 
cherry and hold that much of the characteristic juice and flavor may be 
lost by making two bites of a college education. However strong the 
temptation may be to digress and debate this question, we must turn our 
faces toward the realities which proclaim that such division in higher 
education is all about us an accomplished fact. Our concern now is with 
examining the related concepts which have evolved from our experience 
with junior college education. 
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Teaching vs. Research 


The idea which should perhaps receive first consideration in this second 
group is that which distinguishes between the instructional activities 
appropriate to the lower division and to those appropriate to the upper 
division. It is coming to be generally emphasized that the major concern 
of the faculty in the junior college years should be with teaching rather 
than with research such as may be a legitimate object of emphasis in upper 
division instruction. Moreover, this concept demands that the faculty 
engaged in junior college instruction shall possess genuine teaching ability 
and have that as a major interest rather than as a necessary imposition. 
By teaching we do not mean any form of “spoon-feeding” such as is said 
to be found in high schools. The college even in its junior years is a 
place for vigorous and for increasingly independent investigations by 
students, but true teaching stimulates rather than discourages this growth 
on the part of the student. That splendid definition offered by Jacetot 
more than a century ago is especially appropriate in its application to 
college instruction: “To teach is to cause to learn.” Viewed in this light, 
college teaching includes those activities on the part of the instructor 
which arouse scientific interest, which encourage more aggressive and 
resourceful efforts, which recognize and appreciate improvement, which 
develop student initiative and self-respect, and which supply the general 
atmosphere for that growth which must take place if the student is to 
advance from the passive dependence of the typical high school pupil to 
the scholarly independence which should be characteristic of a successful 
upper division worker. It hardly needs to be said that the so-called college 
instructor whose main interest at the lecture desk is to relieve himself of 
some pet expressions or to exemplify his own erudition is in no true sense 
a teacher in accordance with the definition suggested. 


Another item underlying junior college education is the growing con- 
viction that the work of that division should be essentially worth while in 
itself. Not much more than half of the students who begin lower division 
work in our universities ever go on with advanced work; much less than 
that percentage go on up from the separate junior colleges. Serious atten- 
tion must be given in revising the junior college curricula to the question 
as to how far it is possible to provide a satisfactory preparation for those 
who go on into advanced or professional training through use of materials 
and courses intrinsically profitable and justifiable for their classmates who 
do not go on. 

Terminal Courses 


One phase of this consideration takes form in the terminal courses, 
but it is one phase only. Terminal courses are now generally accepted, 
in theory at least, as an important responsibility of the junior college. 
The present speaker has already gone on record in published material 
familiar to many of you as adding his arguments to those brought forward 
by more distinguished writers in a plea for more adequate development 
of these courses. There is nothing sacred about the period four years as 
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a minimum time in which to carry on the collegiate preparation necessary 
for all the varied types of professional and semi-professional vocations. 
Such scholars as Leonard, Koos and others have presented sufficiently 
convincing data to demonstrate that the semi-professional vocations calling 
ordinarily for two years of collegiate training constitute an actual majority 
of the openings in the fields which are usually designated as professional 
lines. An investigation carried on in 1926 by the present speaker in regard 
to the vocational activities of the employees in the engineering divisions 
of fourteen California corporations engaged in major construction pro- 
jects along engineering lines revealed the character of requirements in a 
vocational way of 755 men classified in the engineering group by those 
corporations. The actual positions filled by these engineers, a very great 
number of whom had four years of training, fell into those occupations 
which Koos had demonstrated to be of the semi-professional type. The 
exact percentage of these engineers who were working on the semi-pro- 
fessional level was 72.3. In other words, almost three-fourths of these 
men were doing work which substantiated a statement issued a year before 
by Dr. R. J. Leonard in these words: “In fact, it is reported that the 
majority of graduates of the engineering college enter positions of the 
middle level.” 

Although the terminal courses plan is the most desirable plan for 
meeting the needs of those who do not attend beyond the junior college 
years, a study of actual conditions soon convinces one that the plan is not 
yet a popular or generally established one. Attention will be given a little 
later in this paper to the problem of interesting students in the advantages 
of terminal courses. The great majority of students prefer to set their 
aim high even when there is no reasonable probability of their completing 
a four-year course. To Young America, Hope always paints a roseate 
future, and the freshman usually refuses to sell his birthright of dreams 
for any abbreviated serving of terminal pottage. 

Any adequate conception of the responsibilities of directing the lower 
division years in any type of institution must take into account the obliga- 
tion to deal fairly with these young adventurers. The difficulties in the 
situation may not be insuperable, even emphasizing the fact that there must 
be no sacrifice of the needs and prior rights of those who are to continue 
into advanced professional training. Two characteristics are to be noted 
through all the variety of curriculum patterns prescribed by different 
institutions for the junior certificate—first, a range of subject-matter in- 
tended to provide first-hand acquaintance with the most significant and 
pertinent fields of learning, and, second, requirements as to the character 
and extent of these courses designed to ensure worthy standards of pro- 
cedure and mastery. The things most sought are the background and 
technique essential to the type of scholarly investigation desired in advanced 
study. 

Liberalizing the Courses. The present diversity as to the specific sub- 
ject-matter which is regarded as indispensable to lower division training in 
our universities prompts the suggestion that there may legitimately be 
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rather wide latitude in this respect provided the requirements and pro- 
cedure are scholarly and exacting. Higher institutions are evincing a 
disposition to be reasonably liberal in recognizing equivalents and modifi- 
cations in junior college courses. The way is apparently open for some 
prudent but sympathetic study and experimentation looking toward making 
the junior certificate courses of greater intrinsic and immediate value 
without unduly detracting from their preparatory and transitional value. 


Responsweness to Local Needs. Another fundamental consideration 
in junior college education is a growing responsiveness to local needs. 
Koos showed some years ago that practically all educational institutions 
are essentially local in character, even our great universities usually draw- 
ing at least 40 per cent of their enrollment from within a radius of fifty 
miles. To an even more marked degree the junior colleges are local in- 
stitutions and represent the only opportunity of higher education for the 
preponderant majority of the people of their community. The consequent 
responsibility for providing appropriate facilities should be met and is 
being met rather generally by offering specialized courses, and by exten- 
sion programs or other adjustments to accommodate those handicapped 
by distance or hours of employment. This phase of junior college educa- 
tion is being worked out in a promising manner. 


Guidance probably merits the greatest emphasis of all. In using this 
term one must recognize the danger that guidance may be misunderstood 
as signifying some kind of officious, personally-conducted scheme for cod- 
dling students along, willy-nilly, into some pre-conceived pathways. On 
the contrary, the goal of true guidance is self-discovery by the student, 
without unnecessary floundering, misdirected effort, or failure, of the 
special field of activity best suited to his interests and abilities, and in 
relation to which he can successfully make his social and vocational ad- 
justments. Such an achievement is not the result of blind chance nor, 
except in rare cases, does it come from an intuitive judgment. Most 
individuals who have successfully attained a satisfactory solution of such 
problems will readily recall favorable circumstances, personalities, the 
challenge of a peculiar situation—many such factors which stimulated 
self-realization. Let us notice each of the three general forms which 
guidance may legitimately take. 


1. Vocational Guidance. In its vocational phases, guidance seeks first 
to acquaint the student with the pertinent facts in regard to the vocation 
or vocations in which he may have an immediate or future interest. It 
aims further to assist him in estimating the requirements of a prospective 
vocation in relation to his own ability and aptitudes so that the choice, if 
made, will be based on a clear comprehension of the obligations and diffi- 
culties as well as the opportunities and advantages involved. Any means 
by which vocational information is imparted or self-revelation promoted 
may properly be included under this designation. It attains its most effect- 
ive form when the student is permitted to make actual trial of the charac- 
teristic activities of the vocations in question. 
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2. Educational Guidance. Although everything which the school does 
in directing the activities of a student is, in a sense, educational guidance, 
the term is used here to designate specifically that phase of guidance which 
seeks to influence the proper choice of courses and procedures to ensure 
the maximum degree of success for the student in his college work. It 
has to do with “orientation,” with methods of study, and with selection 
of programs. When a vocational field has been selected, educational 
guidance will endeavor to help the student determine how best to prepare 
for that field, and also what level of aspiration in that field is advisable 
in view of his capacities and circumstances. Specifically, in the case of 
junior college students, it will be concerned, at least partly, with their de- 
cisions as to whether their work shall be terminal or preparatory, and 
whether they are to seek semi-professional or professional levels of prep- 
aration. In the case of those who may wisely be encouraged to proceed 
with university work, this phase of guidance will aim at having them 
equipped as effectively as possible with the requisite foundation for the 
line of advanced work to be pursued. 


3. Social Guidance. This phase of guidance undertakes to provide 
conditions and activities in connection with college life and college work 
such as will induce a desirable type of social choices, adjustments, and 
attitudes on the part of the student. It attempts to stimulate effective 
leadership, democratic participation, and wholesome standards in such 
matters as social organizations, athletics, scholarship, recreational interests, 
and similar concerns, both inside and outside the classroom, which exercise 
a profound influence upon the character, school work, and future useful- 
ness of the student. It is the sum total of those influences, controlled or 
uncontrolled, which determine the tone and spirit of any particular body 
of students. If left to chance or to irresponsible direction, the vicious 
possibilities of such influences are serious. Social guidance aims, there- 
fore, to control, preferably by unobtrusive means but in some constructive 
way, the direction of these activities as an essential and extremely valuable 


side of college education and especially vital in the case of the immature 
entering student. 


For the exercise of these various phases of guidance, certain admin- 
istrative devices, instructional plans, and advisory features have been 
found to possess unquestionable merit. The use of these as the best avail- 
able helps to guidance is, therefore, evidence that a college is not only 
appreciative of its responsibilities in this regard but has also organized 
and equipped itself in a purposive way for the performance of guidance 
activities. 


The most interesting features that have come to have established value 
in promoting a program of guidance are such devices as Freshman Week, 
aptitude tests, orientation courses, special advisory systems, and directed 
extra-curricular activities. Each of these merits careful consideration by 
those interested in junior college problems of guidance, but space does 
not permit a detailed discussion at this time. Perhaps the last of the above 
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mentioned group has the greatest significance, because if not directed, 
these activities may develop into powerful forces for misguidance. The 
junior college seems to possess an unusually favorable opportunity for 
developing a wholesome type of activities appealing to college students 
but on a scale which is consistent with faculty direction and free from the 
distractions which seriously imperil the legitimate work of the large insti- 
tution. The absence of upper-classmen is often deplored at the junior 
college because of the resultant lack of leadership and guidance for the 
lower-classmen. On the whole, this is probably a real handicap, although 
evidences of misguidance from that source are frequently to be noted. If 
junior college advisors are willing to meet this need and are capable of 
guidance comparable in quality and effectiveness to that emanating from 
university under-graduates, the lack of upper-classmen may not prove a 
total misfortune. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


BALDWIN M. WOODS 


Associate Dean of the University of California 





G HOOL administrators are seeking definite information on the 
DAA cost of junior colleges. Since the year 1910 when the first 
»\\ junior college opened at Fresno many such institutions have 
0 Le j come into existence. Moreover, the development in California 
~ since 1921, when the present act authorizing junior college 
districts became effective, has been such as to give a more or less stable 
basis for a cost study. To provide a method of attack and to evaluate 
probable costs the writer has undertaken the following analysis. 


A junior college having an average daily attendance (A. D. A.) of 300 
is considered as an example. Eight junior college districts in the State 
give the following average daily attendance for the year 1926-27: 250, 
191, 329, 487, 245, 579, 384, 230.1 All of these institutions are growing. 
At least some of them have, up to the present time, experienced difficulties 
due to their small enrollment. I have therefore somewhat arbitrarily 
assumed that a fully effective junior college will need an average daily 
attendance of 300. 


In Table I, Table II, and Table III, important factors have been deter- 
mined. Table I gives a tabulation of the sizes of all classes in nine junior 
colleges for the spring semester of the academic year, 1927-28. From 
this it is determined that the average size of classes in these institutions 





1 For 1927-28, the corresponding figures are: 289, 285, 406, 568, 219, 825, 496, 271. 
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is 22.3. Table II is a computation to determine the relationship existing 
between the average daily attendance, the total enrollment, and the in- 
structional load. Instructional facilities must be provided on the basis of 
enrollment, rather than the average daily attendance. For processes of 
computation it becomes desirable to discover the mean relationship of the 
average daily attendance to the “corrected full-time enrollment.” By 
“corrected full-time enrollment” we designate what the enrollment would 
be if the special students, each taking a part-time program, were reduced 
to the equivalent number of full-time students. It will be observed from 
the table that this is accomplished in the average case by adding to the 
enrollment of regular full-time students one-quarter of the enrollment of 
special students. This gives a “corrected full-time enrollment” about 
one-third greater than the average daily attendance. Instructors must 
therefore be assigned to provide instruction for about one-third more 
students than the average daily attendance. Specifically, 1.37 is the factor 
for 1926-27. Table III exhibits the tax rate necessary to raise specific 
sums with different values of assessed valuation. Two rates are given for 
each value of assessed valuation, one for the maintenance of the junior 
college according to case a, the other according to case b. The need for 
these tables will later become more apparent to the reader. 

Under the heading “Cost of Operation,” the process of computing the 
cost of operation is outlined in such fashion that any junior college admin- 
istrator may make his own computations with figures applicable to his 
own district. It is clear that there are opportunities for wide variations 
of cost, depending not merely on the enrollment and the size of the 
teaching staff, but also on the salaries paid, the amount of fixed charges, 
and the capital outlay necessary. For a beginning, only the cost of 
operation will be considered—neglecting capital outlay ; and an effort will 
be made to find the tax rate necessary for the district. 


Cost of Operation 


Junior college with average daily attendance of 300 assumed. 


I. Probable Staff Needed 

Assume students to average 32 semester hours per year. 

From a study of nine junior colleges, estimate the corrected full time enrollment 
to be 1.37 times the A. D. A. (See Table I.) 

Student hours per year = 300 X 32 X 1.37 = 13,160. 

Returns from nine junior colleges give the average size of class to be approxi- 
mately 22.3. (See Table II.) 

Class hours of instruction = 13,160 + 22.3 = 590. 

Assuming instructors to average 25 semester hours per year, the number of 
instructors necessary will be 590 + 25 = 24. 


II. Operating Expense 
Take average salary per instructor as 
(a) 10 per cent higher than the present average for the nine colleges studied, 
or $2,926, 
or 
(b) as average for 1926-27, or $2,660.2 





2 Average salary in twelve junior colleges for 1927-28 is $2,708. 
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The total cost of instructional staff is 
(a) 24 X $2,926 = $70,224 
or 


(b) 24 X $2,660 = $63,840. 


For nine junior colleges in California in 1926-27, 78 per cent of total operating 
expense (less capital outlay and fixed charges) is devoted to teachers’ 
salaries. 

The total operating expense (less capital outlay and fixed charges) will be 
(a) $70,224 + .78 = $90,000 

or 
(b) $63,840 + .78 = $82,000. 


III. Support from State and District 


Fixed charges vary, but where the institution does not pay rent for its building 
$2,000 approaches the average, making a total operating expense (no capital 
outlay) of $92,000 per year or $84,000 per year. 

Support from the state will be $2,000 + (300 X 100) = $32,000, leaving 
(a) $92,000 — $32,000 = $60,000 to be raised by taxes in the assessed district, 

or 
(b) $84,000 — $32,000 = $52,000 to be raised by the district. 

The tax rate necessary to supply the amount needed by the district for different 
assessed valuations is shown in Table III. 


IV. Capital Outlay 


Amounts for capital outlay vary through wide ranges, from $0.00 to more than 
$1,100 per student in average daily attendance. When neither land nor 
building is excessively expensive, $800 appears as a fair mean value. 


Total capital outlay = 300 X $800 = $240,000. 

Assume retirement of bonds in 20 years at 5 per cent interest and assume value 
of plant through depreciation and obsolescence to diminish at the same rate 
as the remaining indebtedness: 


Annual charge $19,250; annual charge per student in average daily attend- 
ance = $19,250 + 300 = $64. 


Examples 


The following questions are frequently asked and it may be interesting to see 
what answers follow from the hypothetical case considered above. 


(A) What is the tax rate necessary in a district with $25,000,000 assessed valuation 
to provide for an effective junior college with average daily attendance of 300 
students? 


From Table III the tax rate necessary to provide cost of operation in case a is 
$.240, in case b is $.208. 


If the capital outlay of $240,000 is made and is to be retired in twenty years, 
with interest at 5 per cent, the annual payment is $19,250, and the necessary additional 
tax rate is $.077. 

Hence, the total average annual tax rate equals 

$.240 + $.077 =$.317 in case a. 
or 


$.208 + $.077 =$.285 in case b. 


(B) What is the cost per year per unit of average daily attendance, in the case con- 
sidered above? 
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The total cost of operation of the institution per year cost of instruction + 
fixed charges + payment on capital outlay. 
For case a the cost per year per unit of average daily attendance = ($90,000 + 
$2,000 + $19,250 = $111,250) + 300 = $370. 
For case b the cost per year per unit of average daily attendance = $103,250 + 
300 = $345. 
(C) What is the minimum assessed valuation for a district expecting an average 
daily attendance of 300 in its junior college if the tax rate, including charges 
for capital outlay, is to be kept at $.30 or less? 


The total expense (see Example B) is 
Case a= $111,250, case b = $103,250. 
The support from the State in each case is $32,000. 
The amount to be raised from the district is: 
Case a= $79,250, case b = $71,250. 
Each $1,000,000 of assessed valuation will yield $3,000 income at the prescribed 
tax rate. The assessed valuation is therefore: 
$26,400,000 in case a. 
or 


$23,750,000 in case b. 


Conclusion 


In the above analysis, which may be useful to those considering the 
operation of a junior college, two important factors have not been covered : 
first, the means of determining the probable enrollment of a junior college ; 
second, the consideration of the curriculum and a determination of whether 
the faculty of twenty-four instructors will suffice to offer the courses 
needed.? The writer hopes at an early date to present an analysis of the 
second problem and to list certificate or academic courses most in demand 
at this time by students who continue their work in other colleges and 
universities. 


TABLE I 
RATIO CORRECTED FULL TIME ENROLLMENT TO A. D. A. 








A B ¢ D E F G H 
A.D. A 250 191 245 329 487 579 384 230 
Regular enrollment ........ 239 205 346 381 665 536 463 291 
Total enrollment.............. 1,116 254 363 891 665 1,039 479 328 
Total E. 
Ratio ————................. 447 133 148 2,71 137. 180 1.25 1.43 
A.D.A. 
¥% Special enrollment... 219 12 4 127 anes 126 4 9 
Corrected F, T. E......... 458 217 350 508 665 662 467 300 
Ge oe 
Ratio ——————............ ce) ee” ee ee ee ee 
A.D.A. 
10.97 
Average = —— = 1.37 





8In 1927-28 six junior colleges with average daily attendance of approximately 300 
had staffs numbering 23 as an average. 
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We may expect the equivalent full time enrollment to be about 1.37 times the 
average daily attendance. This is on the assumption that special students average 
about one-fourth the work of regular students, i.e., 8 semester hours per year. 

TABLE IT 
SIZE OF CLASSES 


3 10 20 33 45 63 88 150 300 Over 
0-5 6-15 15-25 26-40 41-50 51-75 76-100 101-200 201-500 500 


Oe saciidbsinttannen 13 37 34 21 4 2 0 0 0 
ve 8 21 19 16 4 1 0 0 0 
See 16 24 28 19 2 0 0 0 
i leieeasintsinbiestbs 0 24 45 31 3 1 0 0 0 
— Se 7 55 41 42 17 11 3 1 1 
_ eee 14 29 38 22 5 5 3 0 0 
nee u 34 24 11 3 4 1 0 0 
eee 4 15 35 39 10 5 0 0 0 
——— 5 28 15 8 0 0 0 0 0 
No. classes. 76 267 279 209 48 27 7 1 1 
Students 
reported..228 2670 5580 6897 2160 1827 616 150 300 
20428 
Average size of class (9 colleges), ———= 22.3. 
917 


Note: Lower Division, University of California (Berkeley Departments) 
3 10 20 33 45 63 88 150 300 Over 
0-5 6-15 15-25 26-40 41-50 51-75 76-100 101-200 201-500 500 







































































40 122 176 = 210 73 21 6 22 19 7 
30426 
Average size of class, University of California Lower Division, = 43.7. 
696 
Classes with enrollment of 50 or less = 89.2 per cent. 
Taste III 
Total Assessed Assessed Valuation Tax Rate 
Valuation per Student in A. D. A. Case a Case b 
10,000,000 33,300 0.600 0.520 
15,000,000 50,000 0.400 0.347 
20,000,000 66,700 0.300 0.260 
25,000,000 83,300 0.240 0.208 
30,000,000 100,000 0.200 0.173 
35,000,000 116,700 0.171 0.149 
40,000,000 133,300 0.150 0.130 
50,000,000 166,700 0.120 0.104 
75,000,000 250,000 0.080 0.069 
100,000,000 333,000 0.060 0.052 
150,000,000 500,000 0.040 0.035 


Average tax rate for nine junior college districts in 1926-27 was 0.178. 
Average tax rate for eleven junior college districts in 1927-28 was 0.256. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


W. W. KEMP 
Dean of the School of Education, University of California 





rs AMONG those who are writing on the subject of the junior 

\\ college as well as among the administrative heads of these 
ml institutions, there appears to be a generally accepted theory 
that junior colleges have at least three definite objectives, as 
follows: 

The Preparatory Function. This contemplates relief for congested condi- 
tions in the freshman and sophomore years of the State’s higher institutions of 
learning by providing two additional years of secondary work (the thirteenth 


and fourteenth grades) locally and in preparation for later college attendance 
away from the home community. 


The Popularizing Function. This answers a desire upon the part of many 
parents that further education beyond the twelfth grade be provided locally 
for students who could not otherwise continue their schooling in college. 

The Terminal Function. This has in view the provision of vocational edu- 
cation of a semi-professional kind, so that a fully rounded out preparation may 
be completed with grade fourteen and students may be qualified for a definite 


life occupation. 

The first function is in general clearly defined by the requirements of 
the four year colleges and universities for entrance to their upper division 
courses. While there is much in common in these requirements, there is 
also enough diversity to make it difficult for the junior college to guide 
the student in preparing for the institution of his particular choice. A 
study of these requirements ought to be made to determine if a program 
of more unified prescription is possible. High schools and colleges in 
co-operation have done this for preparatory courses in high schools. 
Research on a junior certificate course that may have state-wide, if not 
broader acceptance, is needed. 

In meeting the second function, is there a need for a diploma course 
that is different from the junior certificate? Some will say, “Yes—let it 
be a course for general culture.” But to what extent does a general 
culture course need to be different from the junior certificate course? Or 
is it, after all, a differentiation among types of students that calls for 
emphasis and that suggests different class groupings and different rates 
and standards of accomplishments, rather than different series of subject 
matter? On the other hand, are we to listen to the voice of Dr. Lange 
through his repeated warnings that the real junior college of the future 
will not fail to include a course which will lead to a better, deeper under- 
standing of citizenship and civic problems, with an accompanying urge 
toward unselfish public service? Where is the researcher who can bring 
us facts along such lines upon which we may base ultimate conclusions? 

The terminal function is the least well defined of all. What are the 
semi-professional occupations for which the high school graduates may 
be offered “fully rounded out preparation”? If many such come to your 
mind, what, then, are to be the limits of the junior college’s obligation? 
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The experience of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, however, 
suggests that very little pre-employment training of a semi-professional 
nature needs to be offered by a junior college. It believes that the 
fundamental tool skills in most business and industrial occupations con- 
stitute a training function of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. This 
board advises that the most economical form of training can be done by 
occupational extension classes, which can be held in the late afternoon 
and evening, using instructors secured from among the well trained 
industrial and business men and women of the community. There is the 
suggestion here that many of the junior college terminal courses may be 
such as can be given to students who are employed on a full-time or part- 
time basis. It seems obvious that the problem of terminal vocational 
courses will call for abundant study before this function of the junior 
college movement will be clearly understood. 

Numerous Research Problems Affecting the Curriculum. During the 
past year a student in my seminar, Mr. Benjamin Mallary, has been 
studying the course offerings in twenty-four of the junior colleges of 
California. His study reveals facts suggesting various research studies 
in the field of the curriculum. Mallary found over two hundred and fifty 
different course offerings. When compared with the educational objectives 
of the individual junior colleges, too frequently there appeared to be little 
relationship between the offerings and the objectives. Or, again, there 
was little correlation between the enrollment and the variety of offerings. 
And there is wide variation in the terminology of courses, in content 
descriptions, and in course numbering. There is also a tendency to 
introduce courses usually considered as of upper division level. Curriculum 
research studies will offer a challenging opportunity for many students 
of education. Can someone develop standards for junior college course 
terminology and content description and numbering of courses; or at 
least, can this person let us know whether standards along these lines will 
prove an advantage or a hindrance? Can there be developed principles 
for building the junior college curriculum as enrollment increases? Will 
a study of the type of higher education pursued by junior certificate 
graduates give any adequate help? Are we quite sure that junior certificate 
and diploma students ought to be taught in separate classes? When the 
enrollment of the junior college is small, certainly it cannot hope to meet 
entirely all the requirements for all major departments of letters and 
science colleges and all professional colleges of the university. Perhaps 
further study will reveal that a senior high school-junior college unit 
curriculum may be prescribed for the high schools and the junior college 
within the junior college district. The Mallary study seems to indicate 
that it can be, and any general adoption of the 6-4-4 plan will undoubtedly 
necessitate careful attention to the problem. 

Orientation Courses. Another phase of the curriculum concerns itself 
with orientation courses. How shall we define and organize these courses? 
If orientation of the student to college life is desired, contacts probably 
should be established by the beginning of the tenth or the eleventh grade. 
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If we mean orientation of the student to the world about him, are we 
not dealing with one of the primary aims of the social sciences? If it is 
orientation to the ever-expanding field of knowledge, we are suggesting a 
function which lies within the objectives of individual courses selected 
over the student’s entire career in secondary education; and finally, if it 
is the orientation of the student with regard to his future education which 
is meant, this may point to a very special function which will be realized 
only by the organization of an adequate counselling or guidance system. 

Out of twenty-six California junior colleges reporting, fourteen specify 
an orientation course. Purpose and content are variously stated, although 
the courses apparently fall within the above types or else are a mixture 
of two or more types. They vary from “optional” to “required for certain 
groups” and “required of all.” Dr. L. A. Maverick of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, addressing the American Vocational Association 
last December, ventured the opinion that probably courses in orientation 
at the junior college level will develop a character quite different from 
those offered in universities in that “they will be more frankly devoted to 
problems of personal adjustment.” This is a type of orientation of 
primary importance to be sure, but no less so are those orientation courses 
of the types represented at Chicago and Columbia Universities, which 
have been organized expressly for lower division (or junior college) 
students. To adjust all these differences, we shall need a more careful 
study of the entire program of orientation courses than has yet been made. 
And furthermore, our increasing interest in the 6-4-4 plan emphasizes also 
the need of such a study. 

But to return to Dr. Maverick’s “problems of personal adjustment” 
as an orientation course: Shall this work be incorporated in a course, or 
does it imply an administrative department—a counselling and guidance 
bureau? Perhaps future research will tell us that it possesses the elements 
of both “course” and “guidance bureau.” At any rate, it must assume a 
scientific interest in the individual traits and abilities as well as the personal 
welfare of young students, in training them to think, in organizing their 
studies effectively, and in making the college experience of each profitable 
to him to an optimum degree. We shall want to know whether this can 
best be done in a regular class, in small groups, or only through individual 
conferences such as a bureau would make feasible. 


What Is Good Procedure in Grouping Pupils? The junior college has 
standardized entrance requirements to the extent of accepting high school 
graduates who have completed fifteen or sixteen units of high school work. 
The California junior colleges segregate the entrants into the certificate 
(recommended) group and the diploma or vocational (non-recommended ) 
group. We all know that high school scholarship ratings, like college 
scholarship ratings, are not always what they appear to be—at least do not 
always give a true picture of student ability. A comparative study of 
these groups carried through a series of years and based on such factors 
as intelligence tests, aptitude tests, and scholarship ratings would serve to 
justify or refute the procedure of segregation. 
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Moreover, nearly all of the district junior colleges and most of those 
within the high school organization maintain distinct classes for the 
recommended (certificate) students. Non-recommended students may be 
transferred to the certificate classification by meeting certain prescribed 
conditions. The procedure of no two institutions, however, is the same, 
which suggests the possibility of an interesting and helpful study. For 
instance, when should the transfer be made? Is there needed a differentia- 
tion of methods in recommended and non-recommended groups? Or a 
differentiation of curricula? Should all conditions for transfer be met 
during the first year? Can a uniform set of transfer requirements be 
developed which will be satisfactory to all the California junior colleges? 
And what shall be the policy regarding the accepting of students who 
come as failures from other colleges? 

Closely allied to the questions of transfer are those of failures in junior 
college courses and eliminations for failure. This is especially a virgin field 
awaiting the researcher. 

Junior College Costs. The problems of junior college costs invite 
attention. What is a justifiable cost range per student per year? Dr. 
Merton E. Hill (Proctor et al., The Junior College) gives us a range 
“from about $200 to about $450 per student.” Koos gives as one example 
the per student cost in a southern California junior college, finding it to 
be $187.65. But in a study of fifteen institutions he finds the range is 
$83 to $224. O’Brien at a later period makes a comparison of Kansas 
junior college costs with junior college costs in Missouri, California and 
Minnesota, and gets the amounts $211, $213, $250 and $275 respectively. 
No one of these is much more than an approximation, so that all the 
indicated amounts are subject to scientific scrutiny and revision. Uniform 
costs among a group of states do not seem possible and perhaps are not 
necessary. For each state, however, it ought to be possible to determine 
scientifically the median costs per student that might be considered standard 
for the small, the medium sized and the large junior colleges respectively. 

Another of the cost problems is that of the relationship between high 
school student costs and junior college student costs. We have the facts 
from Pasadena where, over a three-year period, costs have almost 
balanced—that is, $272 per student in high school and $275 per student 
in junior college. With the junior college increasingly recognized as 
belonging to secondary education, the public will be calling for more com- 
parative information of this sort. 

Professor Proctor offers another challenge in the field of financing the 
colleges. On page ten of his book he quotes figures as follows: 











Item Cost 
1. Sixteen high school junior college departments, 1,000 students at 
a a aalitslhinliiiildieannncinervorwnasectannesi $ 30,000 
2. Nine junior college districts, $2,000 bonus 18,000 
3. Nine junior college districts, 3,500 students at $100. 350,000 
Total for 4,500 students (approximate) 400,000 





Total for 4,500 students, if enrolled at the University of California, 


$350 to $450 per student (approximate) 1,575,000 
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To a casual reader it would appear that California secured freshman 
and sophomore education in local schools for 4,500 students for about 
one-fourth of what it would cost if given at the state university. The 
estimate, of course, does not include items of cost to counties and to local 
communities, and consequently tells only a partial story of junior college 
costs. On the basis of a cost of $200 per year per student, the estimate 
for 4,500 students is not $400,000 but $900,000. On the basis of a cost 
of $300 per year per student, the estimate is not $900,000 but $1,350,000. 
Likewise scientific proof is needed as to whether 4,500 freshman and 
sophomore students at the University of California cost the state as much 
as $1,575,000. But taking the amounts $900,000 or $1,350,000 and 
$1,575,000 as only very rough estimates, there is a significant difference. 
Once it senses a comparison of this sort, public interest will demand more 
accurate light on the subject and will call upon university and junior 
college experts to supply the same. 


Relative Responsibilities of State, County and District. State aid has 
been a matter of vital importance to California junior colleges. It is the 
factor which has put the movement years ahead of other states. In 
Washington, for example, where there is neither legal recognition nor 
state aid there are only two struggling and wholly inadequate public 
junior colleges. Our institutions could never afford to relinquish this 
boon. They may find it advisable to seek more state aid. As a back- 
ground for future claims they need the help that scientific studies in this 
field could bring. What are the relative responsibilities for financing our 
junior colleges which are to be borne by state, by county and by local 
district in co-operation? 


Standards for Junior College Faculties. Do we need standards for 
junior college faculties in such an essential as training? Already the 
teachers colleges of the State have set desired standards for training of 
their faculty members as follows: 75 per cent should hold the Master of 
Arts or Master of Science degrees; 10 per cent should have a doctorate 
degree and not more than 10 per cent should be without degrees. In a 
recent study of California junior colleges, Miss Elise Martens found 9.7 
per cent of the teachers without any degree, 6 per cent holding a Doctor’s 
degree, 46 per cent holding the Master’s degree and 38.3 per cent holding 
the Bachelor’s as their highest degree. Dr. Koos’ study found for 1924 
the following: 3.7 per cent no degree, 46.6 per cent A.B. or B.S., 46.6 
per cent M.A. or M.S., and 3.1 per cent Ph.D. Can we arrive at any 
percentage expectation which will be tenable in this field? And should 
we seek a comparison of faculty training requirements of junior colleges 
with those of public and private four year colleges—a comparison con- 
ducted on a regional rather than a state-wide scale? 

What Is a Fair Teaching Load in Junior College? The teaching 
schedules of junior college instructors, both those in junior colleges com- 
bined with high schools and those in independent districts, are probably 
heavier than is warrantable. They are considerably heavier than schedules 
for instructors in the lower division courses in four-year colleges and 
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universities. The reason for this is found in the practice prevailing in 
high schools. While the teaching load often runs to as much as twenty- 
three hours, the acceptable average teaching load in California junior 
colleges at the present time is from fifteen to eighteen hours per week. 
Such schedules are more favorable apparently than those found in other 
states and also more favorable than the teaching schedules of most of 
the private colleges of the country. Even so, they are almost certain to 
discourage the tendency for the instructor to engage in any research or 
advanced study in his field, a reasonable amount of which ought to be 
expected of junior college faculties. These questions arise: Do the 
smaller classes of the junior college offset the handicap? Or, is the 
teaching load, after all, a serious hindrance as compared with teaching 
obligations of university instructors? And, granted that it may be, is 
there any practical solution when the total cost of junior college work 
to a community is taken into account? 

Library Needs of Junior Colleges. There is opportunity for someone 
to give us an accurate picture of the library needs of the junior college. 
We can turn to university bulletins and to a few individual studies for a 
little initial help in equipping laboratories, but about all we have on the 
junior college library is the suggestion that there shall be such and such 
a number of volumes together with a modest annual appropriation for 
buying books and periodicals. Why should the library have 2,500 volumes 
or 5,000 volumes? As a matter of fact should it have these amounts or 
double or treble these amounts? Or do we rather need to know the 
specific volumes that will be absolutely essential and those that will be 
very desirable over a considerable range of classifications—a scientific 
adaptation of such a list as that of the American Library Association, 
with samplings suitable for both small and large junior colleges, and with 
careful estimates of initial costs as well as the cost of annual upkeep and 
extension ? 

Student Government and Extra-Curricular Activities. The problem 
of student body government — its meets and bounds, its success in the 
older colleges and universities and its possible adaptation to junior college 
life could be studied with profit. The same is true concerning the many 
problems of extra-curricular activities. All these activities in the modern 
university seem to be entirely divorced from academic attention. In our 
great successful high schools they are guarded and guided by watchful 
administrative officials and in consequence offer valuable by-products to 
the life of the school. Let us hope that some investigator will be able to 
point out the best procedures in the handling of student affairs in our 
junior colleges. 

This paper cannot hope to exhaust the list of research problems in the 
field of the junior college. It may be appropriate to suggest that Mr. 
John W. Harbeson, principal of the Pasadena Junior College, in co-op- 
eration with southern California teachers and administrators, has prepared 
one of the most valuable sets of junior college administrative problems 
which has yet appeared. Mr. Harbeson doubtless will be glad to send a 
copy to anyone who has not already been supplied. 














A PHILOSOPHY OF RESEARCH 


EDWARD L. HARDY 
President of San Diego Teachers College 


Tcotiems period, as in any other field, should be based upon a 
philosophy of research; or, better, upon a body of principles 
derived from experiences in many researches carried on under 
the direction of the best available educational science. This 
very obvious conclusion should be emphasized at the present time, because 
it is always true that a new science (and education as science is very 
new) is prone to set up temporary ends—ends altogether too narrow and 
too specific instead of the general ends of growth and development. 
Furthermore, it is especially necessary in educational procedures to be on 
guard against the constant temptation to mistake means for ends. 


A Pragmatic Philosophy Should Control. In the many projects listed 
for research there are those that could easily be perverted, if a pragmatic 
philosophy of research were not in control. Take, for instance, the 
proposition that the departments of chemistry in the junior colleges 
should be investigated for the purpose of ascertaining how well the 
curricula in chemistry in the junior colleges have been made to link up 
with the curricula in chemistry in a university department. This investi- 
gation also proposes that the grades.made in the university department 
shall be correlated with the types of curricula and training in the several 
junior college departments of chemistry. The effect of such an investi- 
gation, no matter how disinterested the motives, will be inevitably the 
determination of junior college curricula in chemistry by the university 
for the purposes of the university department. If the piece of research 
outlined were referred, in the stage of planning, to principles of research, 
the plan and procedure would be modified in such fashion that the effort 
would be to find out what the vital features of junior college chemistry 
are as determined by the necessary objectives of the junior college period 
of development, and what program in chemistry the university should set 
up to continue the training in chemistry that the graduates of junior 
college departments of chemistry have had. 





Reliance on Techniques Dangerous. A philosophy of research, inductive- 
ly derived, will serve also to prevent the wrong interpretation of the data 
of research. Sometimes the right thing to do is exactly the opposite of 
that which the findings of research would seem to dictate. Alfred Adler 
makes this clear in citing the case of Beethoven, whose deafness would 
have led a certain type of researcher, had there been such in Beethoven’s 
day, to counsel him away from music. 


Perhaps the best way to put it is that research is not safe in the hands 
of the mere technician in graphics, statistics and mathematics; that it is 
safe only when guided and used by those who, while masters of technique, 
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are also master interpreters of the significance, the meanings, of the 
products of their work—who are, in short, philosophers because they 
strive to get all of the facts in all of their meanings.* 


THE SOCIAL - ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
ESSENTIAL FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLARD S. FORD 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


a EVEL of Educational Opportunities. The social investment in 
Ks m\) education has a delayed return. The social value of the in- 
RNEY!) vestment of the $200,000,000 which is annually paid out for 
») wm educational purposes in the state of California, will not be 

completely realized for at least a generation, and we believe 
that value will be continually realized for a much longer period. The 
public in this and other states has a firm belief in the value of this social 
return. Much of this confidence is due to the justification of past expe- 
riences, but some of this confidence has been taken on faith. 

The state of California has practically achieved a minimum educational 
opportunity of high school grade for its state citizens. A comparison of 
high school with elementary enrollment in the state indicates that approxi- 
matelly 30 per cent of our elementary and secondary students are in high 
school. This approaches 100 per cent of the students of high school age 
securing the privilege of a high school education. This is an entirely new 
and striking example of mass education. Dr. Hylla, director of ele- 
mentary education in Prussia, during his visit in Los Angeles in 1927, 
made this comment: “The outstanding contribution of American educa- 
tion is its experiment in providing secondary education to the masses. 
Probably no other nation has the economic resources, if it had the desire, 
to carry on your experiment.” 

The state of California is exceeding this ideal of universal secondary 
education in the establishment of the newest type of school organization, 
the junior college. The extensive organization of this new school unit 
indicates that California is preparing to add two years of college training 
to the present secondary school curriculum for the large majority of its 
youth. This development raises anew the old questions, (1) the value 





*Note: Since this brief was written, one of the problems discussed has been dealt 
with by the English political philosopher, Professor Harold J. Laski (Harpers Magazine, 
August, 1928, pp. 302, 303) who writes: “No one, I suppose, has ever undertaken 
research, however humble, without feeling that the business of discovering facts is grim 
and necessary and infinitely laborious. But it is one thing to find them for the purpose 
of an end beyond themselves, and it is another thing, and a dangerous thing, to elevate 
the mere process of their discovery into a religious rhapsody. For immediately the 
second road is followed, a body of vital consequences follow . . . the emphasis of 
research moves away from values and ends to materials and methods.” 
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of the educational program, (2) the adjustment of the school curriculum 
to social and individual needs, and (3) the ability of the community to 
finance the additions to the educational program. 


New Purposes. The previous discussions in this conference have 
already indicated something of the values to be derived from the junior 
college program. It seems to me that an essential element in the 
development of this new institution is that it shall serve distinctly new 
purposes, that it shall not only provide the general education usually given 
in the first two years of college, but that it shall also provide finishing 
vocational education appropriate to the needs of its students. This pro- 
gram should not duplicate either the professional training of the university 
or the trade and technical training of the secondary schools. 


The Curriculum of the Local Junior College. The organization of the 
curriculum becomes one of the major, if not the major, considerations in 
the organization of the junior college. The college preparatory courses 
will undoubtedly be a part of the curriculum. To what degree should 
the vocational opportunities of the immediate community be a determining 
factor in selecting the terminal courses? We realize in this day of rapid 
transportation that the next generation will undoubtedly “stay put” for a 
shorter period and with less security than has the present generation. This 
institution will be educating its students not for its own community but 
for the entire state and country. It will in turn receive its own citizens 
from corresponding areas. It seems in the light of these considerations 
that the type of curriculum should be selected on the basis of training 
opportunity rather than local need for employees. Orange County may 
well prepare citriculturists and mineral engineers, not so much because 
they need these employees, but because they furnish the laboratory and 
opportunity for successful training in these fields. Incidently, both ends 
will in a measure be served. 

One important element in the organization of this institution is that it 
shall provide a variety of educational opportunities. The limiting of the 
number of courses to three or four can not serve adequately the varying 
needs and abilities of the students, and will sooner or later result in serious 
economic waste. The narrow field of vocational opportunity in the 
universities has resulted in too many trained in agriculture, too many 
engineers, and too many teachers. 


Economic Factors. An analysis of the financial cost of the junior 
college has been splendidly presented by Dean Woods. The cost of this 
new school is the limiting factor in the type and extent of its organization. 
California is exceedingly fortunate in its economic resources. A study 
by John K. Norton, Director of Research of the National Education 
Association, shows that California is the second state in the United States 
in the amount of wealth per elementary child and that it stands first in 
the United States in the annual income per elementary child. California 
has an income per child six times that of Mississippi and twice that of the 
United States as a whole. Nevertheless, there is a growing spirit favoring 
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retrenchment in educational expenditures in this state. An extensive 
educational offer can only be provided economically where large numbers 
of students are brought together. The experience of union high schools 
in California gives evidence to this fact. The average per pupil cost for 
1926-27 in eighteen union high schools with enrollments less than 100 was 
$372 per pupil. The average cost of union high schools with enrollments 
from 400 to 500 for the same period was $249 per pupil. This difference 
of $143 per pupil is largely due to the difference in size of the institution. 
As the junior colleges develop, it is desirable that the units of support be 
sufficiently extensive. This will automatically provide an assessed valua- 
tion sufficient to carry the additional financial load of the junior college 
without too great a burden on the community. 

California is extending its mass education by two years. The cur- 
riculum must be organized to take advantage of local training oppor- 
tunities. The institution must recognize individual differences and provide 
a variety of vocational preparation. The institutions must have a sufficient 
enrollment to justify this variety of courses and must represent a district 
which is sufficiently extensive so that it may carry the additional financial 
burden successfully. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 
WM. JOHN COOPER 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ERE are many people today,” said Viscount Grey in 1923, 
“who question the efficacy of democratic representative gov- 
ernment in a way that it has never been questioned before. 
Personally, I remain as attached to democratic representative 
government as I have ever been . . . There is no more 
pleasing formula than that of ‘government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.’ In Abraham Lincoln’s great speech it had a magnificent 
place. But it is well not to use that formula too confidently. It presup- 
poses that the people are both willing and capable of governing.” 
Although these words were addressed to Englishmen by an English- 
man, they apply, I believe, with equal force in the United States and in 
the progressive state of California. Are our people willing to govern? 
The small percentage of the registered vote cast even at elections of 
national importance make many thoughtful observers of our institutions 
hesitate to answer this question in the affirmative. But what of the 
second observation of the distinguished British statesman—Are the people 
capable of governing? To formulate an answer to the question requires 
at least two investigations; to wit, first, What JS the nature of the 
problems confronting the electorate? And, second, What is the educational 
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equipment of the electorate? It may be assumed that some mistakes have 
been made by our republican government in the past, but it will be generally 
conceded, I think, that these errors have not been more serious than those 
made by monarchical and aristocratic governments during similar periods. 


If one surveys the history of the United States in such an organized 
way as is presented in the Pageant of America, now coming from Yale 
University Press, he is impressed with the ever increasing complexity of 
our problems. Take agric ure, for instance. Prior to the Civil War, 
farming was carried on on a small scale by hard-working individuals with 
small capital and frequently little formal education. One acquired title 
to a piece of virgin soil from the Federal Government, cleared it, fought 
wild beasts and sometimes natives, planted the crops that were intended 
chiefly for feeding and clothing the family. The few marketing problems 
were concerned with transportation chiefly. Today, success in agriculture 
is dependent upon such items as these: A reasonably large capital invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment, a scientific knowledge of soil fertiliza- 
tion and crop rotation, animal breeding and care, market conditions, co- 
operative buying, selling organizations, etc. Our serious farm prob- 
lems today are evidences of our deficiencies in these respects. We may 
well ask if the farmer of today is adequately educated to meet the problems 
of rural life. I believe the answers of those best informed would be in 
the negative. 


A similar increase in complexity of problems applies to manufacturing, 
to transportation, to finance, to international relations. 


Prior to the Civil War, the electors who settled such issues as did arise 
constituted a relatively small part of the total population, were racially 
a fairly homogeneous group with common traditions and inclined to follow 
leaders of learning and insight. Today, we have an electorate rapidly 
approaching in number the total adult population; hundreds of thousands 
spent their early lives in environments alien to our language and under 
governments with different ideals, and are utterly untrained for the most 
part to give intelligent assistance in settling our complicated problems. 

Personally, I believe we are approaching the point where we must 
follow one or the other of two policies; either we must admit that de- 
mocracy will work only in a relatively simple stage of civilization and 
cannot expect to cope with the intricacies of a complex civilization, or 
we must make a very substantial majority of the voters able and willing 
to attack these complicated questions in an intelligent manner. To the 
educator, the decision as to which horn of the above dilemma we take, 
is most important. If we grant the first contention that democratic 
government cannot be expected to solve the problems of complex civil- 
ization, our school system should be re-organized in such a way that 
approximately 10 per cent would receive careful and thorough training 
to think, to lead and to govern, and the other 90 per cent would be made 
literate and taught to follow and trust the trained group. 


If, however, we take the second alternative, we must add a new unit 
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to our school system, a unit which for convenience we shall call the Adult 
School. Its organization will be rather informal, for its courses will 
depend upon the interests and previous education, both in school and out, 
of the class members. In such a school will be found students, as in the 
past, seeking improvement in trade and industrial skills, in commercial 
pursuits, in homemaking arts, etc. There will also be classes as in the 
past for recently arrived immigrants who wish to learn English and to 
find out how our government works. But in addition, there will be 
classes in history, economics, finance, international affairs, etc., for those 
citizens who have had earlier benefits of high school and college education. 
Many of these will be men and women of highly specialized colleges such 
as law, medicine, dentistry, nursing, who wish to inform themselves in 
subjects they could not study in college or in which they wish to keep 
up to date. Such citizens will feel an obligation to devote at least a part 
of their leisure time to preparing themselves to discharge more wisely the 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 

There will be other functions of the adult school in the field usually 
termed “liberal arts.” Many people will wish the life enriching experiences 
that could not be had in under-privileged or poorly planned youth, or 
during the busy period of building a business or professional practice. 

It is obvious that for many years such adult school work must be 
experimental. Its classes will call for specialists in many subjects. It 
will not be possible to utilize the full time and energies of these teachers. 
I, therefore, present the scope of this work as briefly outlined above to 
those interested in the junior college, for I believe the two may well 
develop together. It means in brief that the new junior college will take 
over the functions of the old “liberal arts” college and will extend the 
benefits of such college training to adults in their hours of leisure. The 
traditional organized classes, listening to a lecturer and turned loose to 
survive or perish will not serve this purpose. A new conference technique 
adapted to men and women of differing degrees of previous formal 
schooling must be developed. I think the effect of such work on the 
development of teaching skill will be a great blessing to the junior college 
itself. Let us do some experimenting here in California under the leader- 
ship of our great universities and make some real contribution to the 
solution of this serious problem. 
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CORDING to current opinion, it is the special function of the 
junior college to provide vocational curricula of a terminal 
nature which prepare for the semi-professions, curricula of a 
general nature for those who do not care to enter the vocational 
courses but who will end their formal education with the 
junior college, and curricula which are essentially the same as those found 
in the first two years of established institutions of higher learning. It is 
the primary purpose of this paper to point out that the so-called terminal 
courses have never come up to expectations in the secondary schools and 
that they are not working as well as we should expect in the junior college, 
and to ask the reason for this state of affairs. 

Trend Away from Vocational Courses. In support of the assertion 
that terminal courses are not coming up to expectations in the junior 
college, attention is directed to the manner in which students have reacted 
to them. In California, where the public junior college has had its greatest 
development, comparatively little interest is shown in the vocational cur- 
ricula, and a great deal of interest is shown in those of a preparatory 
nature. More interest is aroused in the general curriculum than in cur- 
ricula which train for the semi-professions. In no small measure this is 
because, through the “diploma” (general) curriculum, the student may 
eventually land in the “certificate” (college preparatory) curriculum, 
which will give him standing in the four-year colleges and universities. 
The fundamental trend, however, seems to be away from vocational train- 
ing toward a type which is academic in nature. This trend is not new; 
on the contrary, it has been manifest throughout the history of education. 

The Counting Method Unreliable. It is worth while to examine 
briefly the manner in which the special purposes or “functions” of a unit 
of the school system are determined. To begin with, they are not properly 
ascertained by a counting method. A procedure which assembles a num- 
ber of articles from the educational periodicals, records the various pur- 
poses and the number of times each is mentioned, and ends with a table 
of frequency of mention, is very suggestive, but not final in any sense of 
the word. This method has had rather wide application, and has been 
used to determine the purposes of the various units of the school system. 

It happens that two such studies, made by different investigators some 
eight years apart, are available for the junior high school. Comparison 
of the studies referred to will show that the counting method is unreliable. 

(1) It leads to a confusion of educational aims and special functions. For 
example, education for citizenship, which is certainly an ultimate educational 
aim, appears as a special function of the elementary school, the junior high 
school, and the senior high school. 

(2) Improper emphasis is placed upon one or more of the various functions 


—granting proper classification. In 1920 some 95 per cent of a group of edu- 
cational leaders thought the recognition of individual differences to be an 
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important function of the junior high school; only 53 per cent of the school 
administrators held that opinion. In 1918 economy of time was given as an 
important function by 53 per cent of the school documents analyzed and by 
85 per cent of the educational leaders expressing an opinion; in 1928 it received 
less than a 2 per cent vote. Had the Report of the Commission on the Length 
of Elementary Education been published at the time the articles included in 
the 1928 study were written, or had the authors been familiar with the school 


systems in Kansas City and Salt Lake City, it is at least probable that the vote 
would have been much greater. 


(3) Due to the point of view receiving emphasis at the time of compilation, 
to the personal bias of the author in question, and to the interpretation placed 
upon the article by the cataloger, improper classification results. Each of the 
studies dealing with the junior high school referred to above. for example, 
contains “functions” not found at all in the other. 

(4) Problems which are purely administrative in character are confused 
with the more permanent functions. Such items as “relieving the building 
situation,” and “improving instruction,” listed as functions, illustrate the point. 
Educational Aims Determined by Philosophy of Life. It is becoming 

trite to say that special purposes are dependent upon a well thought out 
philosophy of education. Such a philosophy is, of course, the outgrowth 
of almost innumerable experiences, interpretations and generalizations, 
which have occurred throughout a long period of time, to which the best 
efforts of the ablest men of the various historical periods have been 
directed. The net result has been a point of view toward life expressed 
by such phrases as, “happiness through perfect virtue,” “social morality,” 
“complete living,” “citizenship,” and the like. Perhaps it is better to say 
“points of view” instead of “point of view,” for while the statements of 
ultimate purposes of education have much in common, they nevertheless 
have somewhat different points of emphasis. It should be remarked that 
these ultimate aims have proved to possess general and permanent worth. 
They appear and reappear throughout the history of education. 

Really to influence present day curriculum building our basic concepts 
must be analyzed into activities of the present. This analysis should 
result in a hierarchy of aims, at the top of which are general captions such 
as “citizenship” or “ethical character” ; and at the foot of which are detailed 
and specific habits, knowledge, abilities and ideals which contribute with 
considerable directness toward the accomplishment of the more philo- 
sophical aim or purpose. At this point is encountered the problem, which 
is not proving simple, of selecting curriculum specifics. Techniques are 
being developed to that purpose, chief of which is the survey in one form 


her. . i 
or another How Special Purposes Are Determined 


In the second place, the special purposes of the various units of the 
school system are determined by the way subject matter is organized for 
purposes of training and instruction, and upon the location of units of 
instruction in the whole curriculum. These factors are in turn conditioned 
by the learning ability of the pupil. 

Experience shows that discreet elements are not readily learned, and 
that an organization which combines a number of elements into a complex 
task, whose performance will aid the learner in making a necessary ad- 
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justment, or at least will prove helpful in furthering his progress, is better 
than an organization which considers primarily the logical subject matter 
sequence. These teaching units are then located in the different grades 
in accordance with their generality of use, or to employ what is perhaps 
a better phrase, according to relative value. Their location must also be 
made in light of the ability of pupils’ maturity and power to comprehend. 
If our best judgment indicates that all will profit from the ability in ques- 
tion, we put it as low in the grades as compatible with the mental develop- 
ment of pupils, and on the required list; if we can show fairly definitely 
that a group of pupils will profit, we put it on the list of required or 
strongly advised subjects for that group. 


In this way the peculiar purposes, or as they are coming to be called, 
the “functions” of a unit of the school system are defined. For example, 
ethical character is a widely accepted, ultimate educational aim, of general 
and permanent character. Although it influences the curriculum from 
the kindergarten on, the materials differ, depending upon the maturity of 
the pupil in question. A young child in the early elementary grades is 
too immature from a mental standpoint and too inexperienced to foresee 
a remote end, or to regulate action over a considerable length of time. 
His acts are more instinctive than they will be at a later age. Right is 
determined by what he is permitted to do, and wrong by what is prohibited. 
His moral training consists largely of the establishment of proper physical 
habits, habits of obedience and honesty, and the development of certain 
inhibitions. It is the function of the elementary school to give this training. 

By the time he reaches the junior high school a pupil will have formed 
more definite standards of behavior. Perhaps the situation is more 
accurately described when it is said that he will have set up definite 
standards in some fields, while in certain other fields they will be lacking. 
Quickened emotional life, love of adventure, a widening mental and social 
horizon, and the lack of well-formed habits lead to the entertainment of 
ideas and forms of behavior often at variance with accepted standards. 
Hence we have the storm and stress period of early adolescence. The 
program of moral training aims at the elimination of unsocial attitudes 
and habits, and the development of those of which society approves. This 
marks off the function of the junior high school with respect to moral 
training. 

By the time the individual reaches the age of eighteen or twenty, it is 
to be expected that basic habits and attitudes of conduct will have been 
established to a great degree. Moral or ethical training consists more 
of a refinement of ideas and adjustments than the formation of new ones, 
although we. should expect at least some activity in this regard. Thus the 
purpose of the junior college with respect to moral or ethical training 
differs from the purposes of the elementary school or of the junior high 
school. 

The remaining functions of the various units in our system of educa- 
tion are determined in the same manner. While this topic will not be 
elaborated in detail, brief reference will be made to the functions of the 
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different school units with respect to vocational education. Thus kinder- 
garten children are acquainted with the duties of the various workers in 
the community. They are taught the duties of the postman, the grocery- 
man, the policeman, the blacksmith, and so on. In the elementary school, 
this knowledge is extended to include an elementary consideration of the 
various industrial institutions. In theory, if not always in practice, the 
acquisition of skill in what may be termed some of the fundamental manual 
operations, as well as increased understanding of industrial institutions, is 
regarded as belonging to the province of the elementary school. 


Aims Give Direction to the School System. For a number of years, 
and particularly since the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education issued the Cardinal Principles in 1918, the peculiar purpose of 
the junior high school with respect to vocational education has been 
guidance. Through a process of exploration and diagnosis, it is hoped 
that the pupil will be able to choose, and to plan his preparation for, his 
occupational calling. When pupils reach the senior high school, provisions 
are made so that they may enter upon a more or less specialized training 
for the occupations chosen as a result of the junior high school program. 
The same idea is appearing with the growth of the junior college, namely, 
specialized training for vocational pursuits, which in this case are the 
semi-professions. The function of the universities, in this connection, 
has for centuries been training for the higher professions. 

May we repeat that an educational aim is general and permanent in 
nature. It is true that it may receive greater stress at one historical period 
than at another, but it does not suddenly spring into being. Aims give 
direction to the work of the entire school system, and to each of the more 
or less distinct units of that system. That the work of the different units 
must be different is entirely obvious when we consider the fact that pupils 
differ in mentality and previous training. 

Educational Needs. It is worth calling attention to the fact that cur- 
rent educational theory enlarges and makes more definite the above con- 
ception of special purpose or function by taking into account the “educa- 
tional needs” of groups of pupils. Educational needs are theoretically 
determined in large part from ability to learn, length of stay in school, and 
probable vocational destination — factors seemingly very closely related. 
We know with considerable accuracy the number of pupils at each chron- 
ological age attending school in this country. We know, or can easily 
determine, the number and percentage at each age attending school in one 
of the states or in a school district. Results of investigations of causes of 
eliminations permit us to classify with considerable accuracy a group of 
twelve-year-old pupils according to their probable length of stay in school. 


Occupational Levels. Investigations to determine the type of employ- 
ment open to a boy who has reached a certain educational level show 
considerable correspondence between the amount of education received 
and the level of occupation to which young people go upon leaving school. 
The occupational level corresponding to the elementary school or the junior 
high school is unskilled or semi-skilled labor ; the level of the senior high 
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school is the skilled trades; and the level of the junior college is the semi- 
professions. Hence we have concluded that vocational training of cor- 
responding nature must be provided. Attention is directed to the fact 
that the curricula are terminal curricula. In providing training which 
may be used in gainful occupation, the purpose of the vocational courses 
is the same in junior high school, where they are receiving less attention 
than formerly, senior high school, or junior college; age and previous 
training of pupils, and probable or actual length of stay in school account 
for the major differences. 

This is, of course, not the whole story of the way our conception of 
educational needs influences the curriculum. There is a vast number of 
occupations, and there are different interests and abilities manifest among 
the pupils, which indicate some relationship between student ability and 
interest and life work. Knowledge of the world’s work, and an analysis 
of pupil interest and ability necessarily precede choice, in any well-ordered 
and logical scheme. These we have so located that the results will be 
known prior to entrance upon vocation or upon more or less specialized 
training for occupational life. As pointed out above, the unit of the 
school system which has been assigned the major responsibility in this 
respect is the junior high school. 

Choosing a Vocation a Difficult Task. Incidentally, it seems that we 
were partially mistaken in our concept of what a guidance program should 
be. It was expected that some would not be able to choose their vocations, 
but we hardly expected that so many would experience difficulty. Prob- 
ably we were wrong in assuming that all pupils were greatly interested in 
this question. It seems certain that we attempted to place old heads on 
young shoulders in the matter of exploratory courses. To the adult who 
has found his vocation through a trial-and-error method the exploratory 
courses are simplicity itself. If he could have learned of the occupations, 
and if he could have tested himself in the various occupational fields, he 
would have had the necessary data for selecting his life’s work; hence 
the conclusion that such a program should be open to pupils before a 
majority of them leave school, or before they enter upon specialized 
training in the senior high school. The error has been to attribute to the 
twelve or fifteen-year-old the foresight of the adult. 

In recognition of the fact that many young people either are not able 
to choose a vocation, or do not care to select one, we provide terminal 
curricula of a general nature, paralleling the vocational curricula. For 
those students who later will enter a liberal arts college or a university, 
we offer work acceptable to the colleges and universities and we offer it 
under conditions which they approve. 


Academic Studies Gaining in Popularity 
Vocational courses have never done what was expected of them in the 
high schools. As a matter of fact, the more intellectual type of training 
is today gaining ground faster than the vocational. In the last ten years 
the percentage of increase in enrollment is greater for the academic 
studies than for any of the vocational courses, with the exception of 
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industrial arts. This exception would be more worthy of consideration 
were it not for the fact that the enrollment in the academic curriculum is 
about fifteen times that in the industrial arts. Moreover, transfers from 
an older manual arts course to a Smith-Hughes industrial arts course 
gives a false view to the increase in industrial arts. A similar situation 
exists in agriculture. The figures from the federal office do not show 
the real situation because many of the older, more academic courses in 
manual arts or agriculture were absorbed by the Smith-Hughes work. 
The commercial curriculum, which supposedly leads to a position de- 
manding a minimum of manual labor, enrolls about three times the pupils 
contained in either the manual arts or the home economics courses. In 
communities where the economic stress is lightened, pupils manifest less 
interest in vocational subjects than elsewhere. 

Examination of tables showing the vocational ambitions of secondary 
school pupils should lead us to foresee, or at least to suspect, this trend 
toward more academic training. Almost with one accord young people 
assert that they expect to enter the professions. Naturally they decide 
upon a type of training which will further this purpose, and in this decision 
they are encouraged by their parents. 

Allegiance to an academic or to an intellectual type of training, so 
manifest in senior high schools and in junior colleges, is about as strong 
in collegiate institutions and universities. The tendency is more pro- 
nounced among women than among men students, but it is very strong 
even among the men students. According to the latest information from 
the Bureau of Education, there are approximately twice as many men 
enrolled in the “collegiate” departments as in theology, law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and engineering combined. It may be that the upper 
division of our collegiate institutions is becoming more and more pro- 
fessional, and that students are transferring to a more professional cur- 
riculum for their last two years. It seems evident, however, that the special 
type of training most in evidence is the typical academic major. 

What is the cause of this tendency? One thing seems certain: The 
cause is deep seated, and it has operated for many years. The probabilities 
are that it will continue to operate. If it does, our well-laid plans for 
terminal courses, especially of a vocational nature, are likely to be in- 


effective. Social Distinction a Powerful Influence 


Students seek out the academic curricula of the senior high school, the 
junior college, or the college because social approval attaches to them to 
a very great degree. They choose the professions instead of the industrial 
pursuits for the same reason. Here we are in the grip of a social tradition 
that goes back to the Athenian Greeks, to whom we trace so much of our 
western civilization. The Greeks were a highly intellectual and imaginative 
people, and seemingly enjoyed mental exercise for its own sake. Their con- 
tributions to the major branches of learning were so varied and so outstand- 
ing that today a history of the development of any one of the arts or sciences 
leads back to the Greek people, and pays tribute to their accomplishment. 
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Supported by slaves, they could devote their leisure to intellectual pursuits. 
Disdain quickly attached to the manual occupations which the slaves 
carried on; social approval to the more intellectual pursuits. 

Whether or not the above correctly locates the origin, social approval 
given to intellectual pursuits has persisted from that day to this. When 
Greek customs and learning were transmitted to Rome, a similar situation 
was found. Throughout the Middle Ages, even when learning was at its 
lowest ebb, that most closely connected with church and state was intel- 
lectual in nature. Recognition of intellectual application was re-emphasized 
with the Renaissance and Reformation, and the type of schools which 
came into prominence were predominantly, not to say overwhelmingly, 
intellectual. The United States inherited these schools with their intel- 
lectual tradition. It takes but the most superficial study of the history of 
American education to show that there has been an unbroken persistence 
of this intellectual curriculum. Aside from the schools training for the 
higher professions, many of those stressing vocational training have had 
a somewhat uncertain existence; some have abandoned their original 
purpose, and have adopted the one which gets social recognition and 
approval. 


Manual training offers an example of what took place in case of certain 
subjects whose original values were practical. Introduced into this country 
in 1876, it soon came to be advocated on the ground that it trained in 
reasoning, developed skill of hand and eye, exercised the power of imag- 
ination, and strengthened the will. This course was adopted because of 
the disregard, not to say disdain, accorded to vocational subjects. A 
similar situation prevailed with regard to other “practical” subjects. For 
years the sponsors of those subjects exerted great effort to show that the 
work “trained the mind” as effectively as did the more academic subjects. 

It is foolish to attempt to blame the ancient Greeks alone for this 
tradition. While one may admit or even proclaim the dignity of any kind 
of honest toil, there is something in human nature which leads the average 
one of us to avoid it. We free ourselves first of all of work of a physical 
nature, and we get some one not so fortunate as ourselves to do it for us. 
The type of training which enables us to do this receives social sanction. 
That type is predominantly intellectual. 

To say that an effective program of guidance will cause enrollment to 
fall off in academic courses and to increase in vocational courses is to 
express a more optimistic view of the situation than facts seem to warrant. 
In the first place, the high school boy or girl does not realize the situation 
as the experienced school administrator realizes it. The latter sees clearly 
that special training is necessary, that the professional field is limited, and 
that the average pupil, of whom there are too many, wili fill an average 
place in industry. The pupil may agree with him—and refuse to make a 
personal application of the facts. The youngster believes that there is 
always room at the top. 

If the pupil did realize the situation he might not alter his course. 
The fact that social approval attaches to academic training has resulted 
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in a number of customs influential in determining behavior. For example, 
increased enrollment in collegiate institutions cannot be directly attributed 
to desire for learning. It is rather attributable to the fact that to go to 
college is the thing to do. There is, in addition, the vague conviction 
that a college education will enable the recipient to improve his economic 
and social status. Neither is it correct to assume that competition for 
entrance to certain collegiate institutions is wholly due to the desire 
for superior training. It is due, in considerable measure, to the fact that the 
candidate thereby separates himself from the common herd. A high grade 
of scholarship, upon which certain institutions pride themselves, has been 
possible because they have been able to select able students. Selection of 
students was possible because, from a social standpoint, it was the thing 
to do to attend the college in question. 

One or two other customs, based upon the social approval attendant 
upon academic training, will be enumerated. In many cities stigma attaches 
to attendance upon the vocational schools. This distinction prevails in 
numerous cosmopolitan secondary schools, and is recognized by both 
pupils and faculty. We have never been able to put the industrial courses 
upon a par with the academic, and this does not help to remove the dis- 
tinction. Teachers of the academic subjects have little understanding of 
industrial arts courses and little patience with them. It is not an unknown 
thing for them to regard the teachers of industrial arts courses in the 
same way in which they regard the courses themselves. Their attitude is 
conveyed to the pupils and to school patrons, who frequently advise 
pupils to stay out of the industrial courses. 

It was pointed out above that it is dangerous to assume that the 
guidance program will correct this situation. The assertion is now ven- 
tured that the presence of good vocational curricula, which have been 
lacking in the past, would likewise prove only a partial corrective. A 
strong demand for a type of education will usually bring something. The 
demand has been, and is, much stronger for academic training than for 
vocational. 

In conclusion it may be asked if we have not over-reached ourselves 
somewhat in attempting to determine the way the “educational needs” of 
certain groups of pupils are to be met. The strong patronage of academic 
curricula seems to show that the people themselves are going to help 
determine the “functions” of the various units of the school system. Desire 
for group approval, attendant upon the pursuit of intellectual studies, an 
ambition to succeed which makes the average individual seem to himself 
to be an exception to the general rule, and parental encouragement in his 
course, may keep the pupil headed in a direction directly opposite to the 
professional schoolman’s conception of educational “functions.” From an 
administrative standpoint it is a disadvantage arising from the fact that 
we live in a country where class distinctions are not hard and fast, where 
everyone is the master of his fate and the captain of his soul, and where 
it has always been possible for any boy, and since universal suffrage for 
any girl, to be president. 
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JASADENA was originally on the 8-4 basis. In 1916 the first 
junior high school was organized in the city with grades seven 
aN) to nine. In 1924 the junior college was authorized by an 
RS = j overwhelming popular vote. Almost simultaneously four 
other junior high schools were organized and all the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades of the city were housed in junior high schools. 
Down to the present time the Pasadena High School and the Pasadena 
Junior College have been housed in the same plant as separate institutions 
but under the same principalship. The combined enrollment of both 
institutions now slightly exceeds 3,000, about 600 of which are junior 
college students. From the very inception of the junior college, however, 
under the able leadership of Principal William F. Ewing, the 6-4-4 plan 
has been the ultimate goal, and the recent action of the board is but the 
consummation of a plan extending over a period of years. 


The Junior College a Part of Our Secondary School System 

The most basic concept of the 6-4-4 plan is a recognition of the fact 
that the thirteenth and fourteenth years, the years now embraced in the 
junior college, are, in reality, secondary in character and are, in fact, a 
part of a well rounded system of secondary education. If they are a part 
of the secondary school system they should be attached to the public 
schools, as it is a recognized fact that universal public education stops 
with the completion of the secondary school. 

That the junior college years are, in reality, a part of the secondary 
school system seems to be recognized by the best authorities on the subject. 
Says Professor Leonard V. Koos in his recent book on The American 
Secondary School: 

Secondary education has in recent years been expanding not merely in 
horizontal directions; it is extending vertically as well. It has reached down- 
ward to include the last years of the old eight year elementary school and is 
reaching upward to the years formerly regarded as the peculiar province of 
the college. Mighty forces seem now to be carrying us rapidly from a three 
or four year unit to an eight year period of secondary education. In a number 
of ways our secondary school is being both broadened and lengthened. What 
an inspiring contrast is afforded by the single college preparatory isthmus of 
the earlier period and the specious educational mainland represented in the 
great American secondary school of tomorrow! 

Again in the same volume Koos says: “These two movements represent- 
ing respectively downward and upward extensions of the public high school 










*On April 5, 1928, the Pasadena Board of Education adopted the 6-4-4 plan of 
school organization. 


1L. V. Koos: The American Secondary School, page 45. 
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were referred to as ushering in the extended secondary school. Both move- 

ments appear to be natural and inevitable. The question of incorporating them 

into the secondary school organization is not whether but how.’”2 

To quote Professor William M. Proctor in his book entitled, The 
Junior College: 

“The net result of this movement toward educational reorganization to date 
has been a rather widespread recognition of the fact that secondary education 
properly covers an eight year period, including chronological years 12 and 13 
to 19 and 20, and school grades seven to fourteen inclusive.” 

Again says Proctor in the same volume: “The entire lower division plan 
of organization is an acknowledgment on the part of the universities that the 
lower years of their present courses properly belong to secondary education. 
In many instances it is a belated recognition of the fact that the handling of 
large groups of immature students under conditions existing in the large uni- 
versities is an absolute failure. There is reason to believe that as soon as the 
junior colleges are able to take over the entire burden of later adolescent 
training, the other universities will follow the example of Stanford and Johns 
Hopkins and either eliminate, or properly separate the lower division from the 
university proper.”’* 

The province of secondary education has long been recognized as a 
legitimate field for the local community. If, therefore, the junior college 
years are a logical part of the secondary school system there rests upon 
the local communities the obligation, having started their children on a 
secondary school course, to see them through to the end. To quote Proctor 
again in his book referred to above: 

Another contribution which the junior college has made is found in the 
growing consciousness on the part of the leading citizens of the State that the 
whole range of secondary education, grades seven to fourteen inclusive, is the 
concern primarily of the local community.5 
If we accept the statement of these authorities that the junior college 

years are in fact secondary in character and form a logical part of a well 
rounded system of secondary education, there rests upon local school 
authorities the responsibility of articulating these years with the rest of 
the secondary school system. 


The 6-4-4 Plan Affords the Best Articulation of the Junior College 
Years with the Rest of the Secondary School System 


Before taking up a consideration of the 6-4-4 plan, the writer wishes 
to make due recognition of the wonderful contribution that has been made 
by the two-year junior colleges. They have demonstrated the feasibility 
of attaching the freshman and sophomore college years to the local system. 
They have developed a school spirit of greater dynamic quality than, a 
priori, would have seemed possible in a two year organization. Their 
graduates have achieved success and even distinction in the upper divisions 
and professional schools of the best colleges and universities. Nothing 
in this paper is meant to infer that the two year junior colleges have 


2L. V. Koos: The American Secondary School, p. 244. 
8 William M. Proctor: The Junior College, p. 189. 

4 Ibid., p. 189. 

5 Ibid., p. 9. 
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failed. The advocates of the 6-4-4 plan in large measure rest their case 
on the success of the two year junior colleges with the firm conviction 
that if such progress can be made under the adverse conditions of an 
isolated two year organization, far greater success could be attained in an 
institution covering a larger span of years and more closely articulated 
with the rest of the secondary school system. But while recognizing the 
success of early junior colleges, the fact remains that the typical junior 
college with its two year course labors under many and serious handicaps. 
If we judge from history such an institution cannot survive. The ex- 
perience of the University of California in Los Angeles, Stephens College, 
and many others has demonstrated that an isolated two year institution 
is not a feasible proposition. Such an institution no sooner builds up a 
school spirit than it loses its students. As President James M. Wood of 
Stephens College has aptly expressed it, “the minority is continually striv- 
ing to absorb the majority.” School traditions and ideals which mean 
so much to an educational institution require more than two years to 
develop. For these reasons Pasadena did not care to organize an isolated 
two-year junior college on a separate campus, nor did she look with favor 
on a proposal from an adjacent community to form a joint district junior 
college, which, under the present law, would have to be a two-year insti- 
tution. 


Even the double headed organization known as the “high school and 
junior college,’ the form under which Pasadena first organized, while 
superior to the former, is not at all satisfactory. Local prejudices and 
traditions forestall co-operation between high school and junior college. 
The only way in which they can agree-is to keep out of each others 
activities. Union exists only in the principalship and perhaps certain 
other members of the administration staff. They remain two institutions 
and there is little more articulation of courses than if they were located 
on separate campi. The only advantage is one of economy and the 
yearning hope that they may ultimately be united into a single institution. 
Hence, while Pasadena has been operating under this plan it has never 
been regarded as permanent, and she now hails with unrestrained enthus- 
iasm the establishment of a four year junior college embracing grades 
eleven to fourteen, on her splendidly equipped high school plant located 
on a forty-acre tract in the center of a district embracing 176 square miles 
with an assessed valuation of $173,000,000 and approximately 200,000 
population. 


Advantages of the Four-Year Junior College 


First, the four-year college is educationally the most efficient form of 
organization for the upper secondary school system. It provides an 
organization of such dignity and scope as to attract the best trained and 
most experienced staff of teachers and administrators. It is supported 
by a taxable valuation of sufficient magnitude to provide adequate resources 
in buildings, grounds and equipment, and a faculty of outstanding size to 
provide an adequate enrollment for the best classification of its students. 
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With four years instead of two it can start students who will not be able 
to attend or succeed in college into finishing courses before they become 
discouraged and drop out. An adequate guidance program can be estab- 
lished early enough in the student’s career to be of some value. 


The Four Year Junior College Most Efficient. The four year junior 
college is educationally the most efficient because it will reduce wasteful 
duplication between high school and junior college years to a minimum. 
Dr. Koos in chapter eight of his book entitled The Juntor College Move- 
ment shows that especially in the fields of English and chemistry and to a 
certain extent in the fields of foreign language, mathematics and social 
science there is extensive duplication of high school work in the freshman 
and sophomore college years. Speaking of chemistry Dr. Koos says: 


It is clear from the comparison made that although there are some differ- 
ences between high school and first college courses in chemistry, they are much 
alike. Consequently, if the materials presented in high school courses may be 
considered to be secondary in character, there is relatively little in these first 
year college courses which is not purely secondary. Moreover, if the student 
takes the course in general inorganic chemistry in college after having had 
the high school course (which is often done) he is repeating almost all of it.® 

Again quoting Dr. Koos: The estimated proportion of repetition in all 
subjects, on the basis of the assumptions described, turns out to be 14.9 per cent. 
However, owing to the conservative character of most of the assumptions, the 
actual repetition of materials can hardly be less than a full sixth to a fifth of all 
the work taken in the high school by such a group of students. This is equivalent 
to from two-thirds to four-fifths of a high school year. Even after allowance 
is made for some measure of review to add to such fixation of fundamental 
skills as can be accomplished only by means of extended drill, what remains 
is a big price to pay for our attempts to divide secondary education between 
two separate institutions.7 


I believe it is self-evident that the most effective way to eliminate this 
waste and duplication is to bring all the secondary years under a single 
administration. With half of the secondary field being covered in the 
local system and the other half at the colleges and universities, duplications 
cannot be controlled. Even when situated in local communities, if on a 
separate campus apart from the rest of the secondary school course and 
actuated by a frantic desire to become perfect likenesses of the four year 
institutions, duplications are bound to occur. The case is very succinctly 
stated by Professor Koos on page 274 in the volume referred to above as 
follows : 


The logical step seems to be to bring the work together in the same institu- 
tion where duplication and repetition will more readily become apparent and 
be more promptly obviated. This means the establishment of junior college 
work in connection with the high school unit. This step is the more to be 
recommended by the outstanding fact of the similarity of the curricula materials 
concerned—a fact which marks those found in the upper unit as essentially 
secondary in character. 


But some one may protest “How are we to prevent duplication between 


6L. V. Koos: The Junior College Movement, page 268. 
7™L. V. Koos: The Junior College Movement, page 308. 
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the lower division and the upper division when the former has been once 
turned over to the secondary schools?” Let Koos state the case again: 
Lest some may conclude that by introducing the junior college as proposed 
we shall merely be advancing by two years the point at which ill considered 
repetition begins, let it be observed that there can be relatively little of this 
repetition if the junior year is made the place of first emphasizing one’s specialty 
as is now the predominant practice. With the period of general education 
concluded, most of the danger of superfluous repetition is removed. 

The Four Year Junior College Is the Most Economical form of upper 
secondary school organization. There is no gainsaying the fact that there 
is a limit to the taxing power. The junior college must justify itself 
economically as well as educationally. The cost of a junior college in 
connection with a college or university is far greater than need be as a 
part of the local system. The cost of a junior college housed in a separate 
plant in the local community as a two year institution is far in excess of 
what it need be if housed in the high school plant. Three secondary 
schools, the junior high school, the senior high school and the junior 
college, all housed in separate plants, constitute not only poor educational 
organization but an intolerable waste of public funds as well. Even a 
double headed organization within a single plant, such as that commonly 
designated as “high school and junior college,” constitutes an unnecessary 
and wasteful duplication of administrative machinery, physical equipment 
and teaching personnel. 


The four year college will provide an adequate length of course and 
a sufficient number of students to make possible efficient organization. 
Students will remain long enough in the institution to develop an esprit 
de corps and traditions that will give character and individuality to the 
institution. Inter-collegiate activities will be developed on a scale that will 
challenge the support and pride of the community. Suitable finishing 
courses for students not going on to the university will be made possible. 
Adequate guidance and homogeneous classification, impossible in the strug- 
gling two year institution, will mean larger educational opportunities for 
the student body. 

The 6-4-4 plan has been accepted by the patrons, teachers and student 
bodies of Pasadena with great enthusiasm. On the day on which the 
Board of Education adopted the plan the president of the spohomore 
class of the junior college, the editor of the college paper and other 
leaders of the student body, met on their own initiative, without the 
knowledge of the faculty, and initiated plans for the union of the two 
student bodies. The movement was quickly taken up by the high school 
group. The following editorial from the college paper will reflect the 
student opinion: 

In getting together with the high school commissioners to arrange for 
next year’s government, our cabinet has taken a progressive step. Both groups 
are to be congratulated on the action taken—i.e., the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution for the united student bodies. 

On May 10 the two student bodies voted to unite, by a vote of 1,766 
to 217 in the high school and 133 to 57 in the junior college. A new con- 
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stitution has been adopted and a joint committee is at work to get the new 
government under way. The new regime will be inaugurated on June 11. 


What a wonderful opportunity looms before the high schools and 
junior colleges in the 6-4-4 plan of school organization. The tenth grade 
could be added to the junior high school with mutual profit to the two 
institutions. The tenth grade student is a trifle too young for the standards 
that should prevail in an institution embracing the freshman and sopho- 
more college years. On the other hand they would prove splendid leaders 
in a four year institution beginning with the seventh grade. 

The eleventh and twelfth years would be free to unite with the present 
junior college years in the formation of a great upper secondary school— 
an institution open to the masses and providing educational guidance and 
educational opportunities for all the young people of America. From the 
union of the upper high school years with those of the junior college there 
will emerge the great American secondary school of tomorrow, strong in 
spirit, large in numbers and powerful in influence. 


Appendix 
A PLEA FOR THE 6-4-4 PLAN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A committee of twenty-five from the faculty of the Polytechnic High School 
in San Francisco, in a preliminary report, advocated the 6-4-4 plan for that city on 
the following grounds: 

1. It eliminates the duplication of one extra unit of grounds, buildings and 
equipment, required for the operation of the 6-3-3-2 plan. This will be 
more noticeable when the junior college is fully developed. 

2. It eliminates one group of administrators and the requisite office force, 
forming a less expensive plan. 

3. It offers one group of secondary courses, and makes it administratively 
possible to avoid much of the overlapping of high school and college courses. 

4. It adds one more year to the exploratory period of the junior high school 
and thus offers a better selection of courses. It allows an organization of 
programs leading to specific objectives thus aiding in the better organiza- 
tion of vocational education. 

5. It presents real opportunities for orientation and terminal courses in the 
last four years. 

6. The educational progress of the pupil through the adolescent period is less 
strenuous. It also eliminates one break in his college course. 

7. It gives the administration an opportunity to offer co-operative training 
and terminal courses to a larger number of students. 

8. It allows the boy or girl to graduate at 16 years, at which age full time 
compulsory education ends. 

9. The administrators can bring culture, vocational and pre-professional 
training nearer to the people and thus encourage adult education. 

10. It offers larger opportunities for extension courses. 

11. It gives the opportunity of having better trained instructors for the adolescent 
periods and for the corresponding courses of the universities and at the 
same time eliminates the large classes so prevalent in the freshman and 
sophomore years in the university, 

12. This plan is nearer to the progressive educational thoughts and ideals of 
the day in which we live than is the 6-3-3-2 plan. 
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past five years regarding the training and experience of in- 
structors in junior colleges, at least two of which are concerned 
44 J) with conditions in California only. Perhaps the three most 

—" significant contributions giving statistical evidence in this field 
are the following: 

Koos, L. V.—The Junior College (vol. I) chap. XII, dealing with the personnel, 

teaching load, and remuneration of the staff. (Univ. of Minn., 1924.) 

Ewing, Wm. F.—The Present Status of California Public Junior Colleges. 

(Calif. Quar. of Sec. Ed., Oct., 1925.) 
Morris, Chas. S—The Junior College Faculty, in the “The Junior College,” by 
Wm. M. Proctor, et al. (Stanford University, 1927.) 

In any field of education, and especially in one which has been 
organized so recently as the junior college, it is well that we take stock 
frequently of our facilities and of our personnel. Thus only can we know 
the trend of its development and the rate of its growth. Hence a com- 
parison of the findings made by various investigators from time to time 
should be not only of interest but of specific value in checking our progress. 
The present report deals statistically with the results of a questionnaire 
sent out to each faculty member in the California junior colleges, asking 
for the following items: 





1. Colleges or universities attended, with dates and length of time spent at 
each one. 


2. Degrees received, with dates and name of institution granting each degree. 

3. Itemized statement of educational experience, including nature of work 

done and length of time spent in each position. 

Returns were received from 26 junior colleges, of which 15 are de- 
partmental and 11 are district colleges. A total of 55 teachers is repre- 
sented in the returns. On the basis of these responses, information was 
gathered with regard to each of the topics indicated above. 


1, Degrees Held by Faculty Members. Table 1 gives the findings on 
this subject. In summarizing the data presented there, we may say that, 
of the 554 teachers reporting, approximately 10 per cent hold no degree, 
90 per cent hold at least a Bachelor’s degree, 53 per cent have completed 
work for the Master’s degree, and about 7 per cent hold the Doctor’s 
degree. Comparison of the findings made this year with those given by 
Koos for 163 teachers in public junior colleges in 1924 and by Morris for 
California junior colleges in 1927 indicates a larger percentage of Doctor’s 
degrees for California in 1928 than for Koos’ 163 junior college teachers 
in 1924; also there has been an increase in the number of Bachelor’s and 
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Master’s degrees in California even since the 1927 report. The compara- 
tive figures are given below :* 


Without Highest Degree Held 
Degree Bachelor Master Doctor 
Jo %o % % 
Public junior colleges (1924)............ 3.7 46.6 46.6 3.1 
California junior colleges (1927)... 16.0 36.0 40.0 7.0 
California junior colleges (1928)... 9.7 37.4 46.4 6.5 
TABLE 1 


DEGREES HELD BY FACULTY MEMBERS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(26 Junior Colleges) 






































Total No. Degree Held 
Department Reporting None _ Bachelor § Master Doctor 
Ee nae 55 0 55 41 5 
Art 22 7 15 5 0 
Commerce 36 5 31 ll l 
Education 
Psychology 18 0 18 16 8 
Philosopsy 
TT edited teisitaniictiaiemantithitaiens 76 1 75 55 2 
Foreign Language 60 0 60 39 2 
Home Economics ...............-------------- 13 2 11 3 0 
Library . a ee 4 12 0 0 
NINES cicitniinesepaaisinnunnatiandiie 40 1 39 28 2 
Music — 13 15 1 2 
Physical Education 
ie, Miaeinnstemmtmenns 50 10 40 8 0 
Military Science 
Science 76 0 76 54 10 
TS 16 11 5 0 0 
Social Studies ee 0 48 32 4 
. gh 554 54 500 293 % 
Per cent. 100.0 9.7 90.3 52.9 6.5 


Koos’ figure of 3.7 per cent for faculty members holding no degree 
cannot be taken at face value, since in his study he omitted consideration 
of teachers of special subjects like home economics, art, music, and physical 
education. This was done, he said, because there were no data at hand 
for teachers in these lines in the colleges and universities with which he 
was comparing the junior colleges. These, however, are the very subjects 
in which there is the largest percentage of teachers without degrees, so 
that, if they had been included in the 1924 study, the total percentage 
without degree would have been materially increased, and the percentage 
of teachers holding degrees would have been correspondingly decreased. 

In this connection it should be remembered that lack of a degree in 
these special subjects does not necessarily indicate lack of training. Many 
art schools, conservatories of music, and technical schools of one kind 
or another do not grant degrees, and the person who is most eminently 


1 The figures as given in Table 1 have been reorganized in the summary presented 
on this page, in order to make the present findings comparable with those of Koos and 
Morris. 
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qualified with training in several of these institutions of recognized worth 
may still have no degree to show for the years of time and effort he has 
devoted to it. Others, particularly in the department of foreign languages, 
have sacrificed a degree to the privilege of studying in a foreign university. 
Hence we dare not say that a sheepskin is the only criterion of professional 
training which should be acceptable. 


In comparing the 1927 and 1928 figures for California, there appears 
to have been definite professional achievement in the securing of degrees 
even within the year. The percentage of teachers without degrees has 
decreased from 16 to approximately 10 per cent, while some of the 
Bachelors of 1927 have become Masters by 1928. The percentage of 
Doctors has definitely increased in the country at large since 1924, but 
not in California within the past year. However, we find a large number 
of junior college teachers who have pursued university work beyond the 
Master’s degree, even though they have not yet reached the doctorate. 
One hundred and twenty, or approximately 22 per cent of the entire num- 
ber, have continued their professional study tc this extent. Some of these 
are doubtless looking toward the doctorate; others may be more definitely 
interested in practical problems of instructional nature than in the field 
of research. Yet all of them are manifesting their interest in the profession 
in which they are engaged through prolonged study. This is no doubt 
partially at least the result of continued agitation of public opinion as 
well as of certification requirements for junior college teaching. Those 
who were pioneers in the movement and went into this field of service 
without adequate preparation of academic rank are now making the effort 
to reach the standards set for their position. In addition to this incentive, 
and in many cases no doubt the principal one, there is the personal desire 
for professional growth and increased training, looking toward an ever- 
widening opportunity for service. 


2. Institutions from Which Degrees Were Received. In his report of 
1927, Dean Morris of Modesto Junior College says: “The faculty should 
be representative of a wide geographical area and have had their training 
in strong, widely separated educational institutions. In this connection the 
value of travel, both national and international, should be emphasized. 
The value of attendance upon widely separated colleges cannot be over- 
estimated as a means of eliminating the tendency to provincialism, which 
is one possible point of attack for those opposed to the junior college 
movement.” 


California junior college teachers as a group represent a most vivid 
realization of Dean Morris’ ideals. If diversity and wide separation of 
institutions in which training has been received is a safeguard against 
provincialism, then we need have no fear for the state as a whole. The 
500 junior college teachers holding one or more degrees received those 
degrees in 143 different institutions, scattered from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and from Canada to Texas. Nor do the oceans limit the field 
of their training, for we find representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
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England, Ireland, and Switzerland. The number of institutions repre- 
sented by Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees is of course smaller, but here, 
too, we travel from coast to coast and even across the water. 

Table 2 gives the list of 25 institutions which are represented by five 
or more degrees. It is to be expected that the University of California 
would head the list, with Stanford taking second place, and the University 
of Southern California third. Then we go across the continent to Colum- 
bia, and, thereafter, find ourselves traveling from east to west and from 
north to south as we follow the location of the institutions in the order of 
frequency. 

TABLE 2 
INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH DEGREES WERE RECEIVED BY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
(Listed in order of frequency) 
Note: Only those institutions are listed below for which the number of degrees 


granted equals 5 or more. The complete list of institutions from which degrees 


were received numbers 143. No. Receiving Degree Total No. 

































































Institution Bachelor Master Doctor Degrees 
1. University of California 107 92 12 211 
2. Stanford University 47 35 9 91 
3. University of Southern California... 19 32 ie 51 
4. Columbia University 5 21 1 27 
5. Oregon State Agricultural College... 17 1 18 
6. Pomona College 14 4 18 
7. University of Michigan 7 10 vil 17 
8 University of Washington... G 4 2 15 
9. University of Nebraska 8 6 ” 14 
10. Denver University. 6 5 11 
11. University of Indiana 10 1 11 
12. University of Wisconsin 7 4 11 
13. University of Kansas 8 2 10 
14. University of Iowa........ 7 2 1 10 
15. Harvard University 3 5 1 i) 
16. University of Oregon 5 4 9 
17. University of Minnesota. 7 1 8 
18. Occidental College 7 1 8 
19. Cornell University. 4 3 7 
20. University of Chicago 3 3 1 7 
21. Whittier College 7 ane 7 
22. University of Illinois 5 a 1 6 
23. Northwestern University. 1 4 5 
24. Oberlin College 4 1 5 
25. Radcliffe College 1 4 5 





What is true of the group of junior college teachers as a whole is like- 
wise true for individual colleges—particularly the larger ones. One junior 
college sending in reports on 40 faculty members has listed 28 different 
universities in which those teachers received their training. Such a 
situation is, as Dean Morris suggests, conducive to a diversified type of 
instruction and a variety of ideas and influences with the resulting 
decrease of the elements of provincialism which might mark the junior 
college within a localized area. 
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3. Educational Experience of Faculty Members. Table 3 gives a dis- 
tribution of the years of experience reported by junior college teachers. 
The median is 10.8 years, with Q, at 5.8 years and Q, at 16.0 years. This 
is in agreement with Koos’ findings of 1924, since he reports the median 
total experience of 188 teachers in public junior colleges as 10.3 years. 
It is interesting to note what a considerable number of California junior 
college teachers are veterans in service. Twenty-nine of them have taught 
more than 25 years, while 83, or 15 per cent, have taught 20 years or more. 
At the other extreme we have the youthful teachers just starting out in 
the profession, with 27 of them at work for less than two years, and 143, 
or 25 per cent, who have taught five years or less. Thus we have the 
wisdom and judgment of experience co-operating with the freshness and 
enthusiasm of youth. 

TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF YEARS EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


(26 Junior Colleges) 












































Number Years Number Per Cent 
Ex perience Teachers Teachers 
I ans eee Loe 27 4.9 
i Ah soasacaninsiiseeilbdisebiniciosiaabsiah ts picavidcuaMaeda ae ai 53 96 
OT snc cccsasidetibndsiweleedebatadeduomeonoucdked ae ae eae 63 11.4 
6- 7 57 10.3 
| J) See 54 9.7 
EEE” ditiehndinednas 59 10.6 
| 53 9.6 
14-15 , 49 8.9 
NIIP? cal iabihictnicselininiaaiiusbdai 3% 6.5 
18-19 ..... i 20 3.6 
TIE ili shiidteietsindiiinciahiii 20 3.6 
22-23 18 3.2 
SI dnitittacicatatatimitlaihdbalas 16 2.9 
More than 25.... 29 5.2 
Total number reporting 554 100.0 


Q:=58; M=108; Q:= 16.0. 

As to type of previous experience, we find a breadth of teaching con- 
tacts which cannot help but enrich the service rendered in the junior 
college. Of a total of 530 teachers who gave specific data on experience, 
91, or 17.1 per cent, have taught in elementary schools, while 180, or 33.9 
per cent, have had experience in universities or colleges. As might be 
expected, an overwhelming majority have taught in high school. Table 4 
gives the total number of teachers reporting each type of experience as 
well as the various combinations represented. For example, 191 have 
had only high school experience; 105 have taught in both high school 
and college; 65 have taught in elementary and high schools, etc. 

The experience reported in college or university is of two types. On 
the one hand, the positions held have been that of instructor or of higher 
rank. On the other hand, there are those who report work in the uni- 
versity as teaching fellow, as assistant, or as associate, usually carried on 
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while studying for a higher degree. These two groups are about equal 
in number ; both have had the advantage of previous experience in dealing 
with students above high school age. Such experience is undoubtedly a 
valuable asset in junior college work; it also reflects the high calibre of 
the instructional staff found in the junior colleges of California today. 


TABLE 4 
TYPES OF EXPERIENCE REPORTED BY JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Nore: Experience given is that listed previous to work in junior college. 














Type of Experience No. of Teachers 
Elementary Junior High High College Reporting 
xX ~/ A 2 ae ee 191 
ome iia x OS 2 Ain ehll Abecntent 105 
xX va xX a 65 
oo i Nits iittala iteatenn 51 
i X+* RS een 33 
xX oe xX Pigg =< <0 ee 12 
ao x ga pine 9 
X xX xX i 5 
>. 4 is xX ace’ T bnallialiatiaieesae lead 5 
ite xX xX a a aoe 3 
xX Xx XxX iia a 2 
a as a a 2 
xX ED Oca | RN oe ~ hea SC a 1 
a SN hoi eieah ities ace lank ieee sgdeeaenianeieent 1 
xX+* = es ©. auieenadiiemiiadiieamends 1 
te ceennteteninntncomionte 5 
No experience except junior college work or J. C. and H. S................. #8 
Total number reporting experience... eee 530 
SUMMARY 
No. % 
Total number reporting high school experience 425 80.2 
Total number reporting college experience (Excl. S. S.) ........ccccccccceeee-ee 180 33.9 
Total number reporting elementary experience 91 17.1 
Total number reporting junior high experience... eee eceeeeeeeeeee 21 4.0 


Further data showing the diversity of experience are given in Table 5. 
Social service, business experience, summer session work, school super- 
intendency, supervisory positions, even the small college presidency—all 
are represented by those who are now teaching in California junior 
colleges. 

When we inquire where all this previous experience has been gained, 
we find an even more amazing array of geographical locations than that 
found in the distribution of institutions at which degrees were received. 
Every state in the Union is represented except Delaware and New Hamp- 
shire; and to these we must add not only territorial possessions but also 
thirteen foreign countries. Table 6 presents the data in detail. Two 


*Plus supervisory or private experience. 
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TABLE 5 
SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON EXPERIENCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 
Type of Experience Reported No. Reporting 
Instruction in college or university summer session 37 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Social Service 13 
Business or professional experience. ..............-........cecscscecescenecesssseseseceseeeeneosees 15 
Supervisory experience : 22 
Principalship of elementary schoo) nanan cecscececncesecoeveeencnscsoneenenee 292 
Prva OE Diy Ce a nciisitcteliiecisceectectaittnicerecnenninnticnsiesiyistitinlninnnaenitiite 478 
School superintendency... " 184 
Presidency of college ve y 
BN Wi creisascecteonnane 35 
TABLE 6 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIENCE OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


(Giving States, U. S. Possessions and Foreign Countries) 






































































































































Number of Number of 
Place of Experience Teachers Place of Experience Teachers 

California only 245 Oklahoma 14 

—— Oregon 28 
Alabama ........ wid 4 Pennsylvania 16 
CNG oii ikeicicccccaaiilin 1 Rhode Island 2 
CO LS 22 South Carolina 1 
AN AREER I A ae 25 South Dakota 6 
Connecticut ....... 3 Tennessee 1 
District of Columbia.................... 5 Texas ... 19 
PIII cscsitnatiitlecdteesiatarsdabaiicls 3 Utah 7 
Georgia Aiea 1 Vermont... od 3 
SUTIIIIID  stissnscesssancniialssninininiaanmainelil 15 TRI wtesatisiniiissmntinrtstsnbanitendiieiabi 1 
Illinois sihiabs 33 Washington 31 
RE Ea ee 20 West Virginia 1 
ee ea 22 Wisconsin 18 
MII sicnsccncnnhsinepenintnatsiitetiadialin 22 Wyoming 3 
Kentucky A 6 Alaska 2 
TAIIIIIS, asco sceviricninionscantcninivaneanela 3 Cuba . : a - 1 
Maine , 2 Hawaiian Islands.......................... 4 
a ce eee 4 Pe i iiiscceceticrtsatenirnienvititcliitiel 1 
Massachusetts  ................ccccscsescsses 10 Australia 1 
SIE ssisicsindienisniqstnstesiionnibiaiian 20 Belgium 1 
Minnesota ... ; 18 Canada 4 
RE ais nccticiscemicnialiectilee 1 China 4 
Missouri - 21 England 2 
NE... ssnnnsiaecysietdeniiasdinan 9 BIE ia. sssmssguniiaiiepsninsilliiiaiie 1 
BP ONIIIIN sccncsnensakiinsti 10 India 2 
BNI scnyinvinrcccrechenerhiiomnindcocdaanit 11 RRR SRLS 59 1 
New Jersey 3 Korea 1 
New Mexico 6 Mexico 1 
New York 16 Newfoundland 1 
North Carolina 3 Panama 1 
North Dakota .0.........cscccscccsscosseesee 10 Uruguay 1 
eS aS 22 





2 Three, now junior college principals. 4 Seven, now junior college principals. 
8 Eleven, now junior college principals. 5 One, now a junior college principal. 
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SUMMARY 
No. % 
Number reporting California experience only........ 245 46.2 
Number reporting experience outside California —» 269 53.8 
Total frequency of places mentioned a - oe 
Average number of states, U. S. possessions, or foreign countries 
represented in experience of each of 285 junior college teachers... 186  ...... 


hundred and eighty-five of our junior college teachers have taught outside 
of California, and the average number of states, United States possessions, 
or foreign countries represented in the experience of each of these is 1.86. 
There is little evidence here of inbreeding, but rather an indication of a 
wealth of contacts and a richness of national and international experience 
which must surely be reflected in the breadth of understanding and of 
influence of the junior college. 


Summary 


1. Approximately 7 per cent of the teachers in our California junior 
colleges hold the Doctor’s degree; 46 per cent hold the Master’s degree 
as their highest achievement, whereas 90 per cent have at least the 
Bachelor’s degree. The remaining 10 per cent are without any degree. 

2. The teachers who are without degrees come largely from the de- 
partments of art, commerce, music, physical education, and shop. In 
these departments specialized training which is equivalent to that required 
for a degree may be received at institutions which do not grant degrees. 


3. The institutions from which degrees have been received are many 
and widely scattered throughout the United States. They include also 
universities in Canada and Europe. This makes for diversity in training 
and wholesome variety of influence. 


4. The median number of years of educational experience of junior 
college teachers in 10. The range of experience extends from less than 
two years to forty. 


5. Almost 34 per cent of junior college teachers have had previous 
teaching experience in colleges or universities, while 17 per cent have 
taught in elementary schools. There is a breadth of experience through- 
out which is conducive toward a big understanding of our whole educa- 
tional system. 


6. Previous experience has been geographically distributed through 
almost every state of the Union, into our territorial possessions, and 
through thirteen foreign countries. This is again an evidence of diversity 
and richness of educational contacts. 


7. The whole study shows a high calibre of instructional staff in the 
junior colleges of California, a continuous professional interest which 
inspires to further study in the field of choice, and a wide educational 
experience which makes possible more complete understanding and better 
teaching. 























TRENDS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLL- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA* 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 


A. Introductory 
VY RG i SqHIAT increases in the enrollment of the junior colleges of Cali- 





fornia may reasonably be expected in the next ten or twelve 
44; Je: years? The junior college situation in the State is changing so 

iF) rapidly—the factors involved in it are so varied and intricate, 
that one would be rash indeed who should venture to predict 
with any assurance the future junior college enrollment in the State, even 
for a short period. But the question is such an important one in the 
determination of future educational policies that it merits careful con- 
sideration. A study will therefore be presented showing significant trends 
of various population groups since 1915 and most probable implications 
of such data as indicative of developments until 1940. 

It is evident that the question of junior college enrollment is intimately 
connected with the total population of the state, the enrollment in the 
elementary schools, the enrollment in the high schools, and the number of 
high school graduates. Therefore tendencies along these four lines will 
first be studied. 

B. Total Population of California 

The federal census estimates of the population of the State, based upon 

decennial enumerations, are given in Table 1.’ 


TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 1915-16 TO 1926-27 


(Estimates are for July 1 of each year. The entry for 1915-16 is for July 1, 1916) 


sVr 


Year Estimated Population Year Estimated Population 
es 3,048,568 ESE 3,747,000 
TTT ED 3,156,652 SEED ‘cisdiibintiabeaeteaes 3,887,000 
eee 3,264,736 IIT cicicteindbnicglinnens 4,049,000 
ES ee 3,372,819 eee ae 4,180,000 
SEED * wralidinensnnesosndgabiali 3,480,902 a 4,316,000 
INI ‘istineechimntietianaes 3,588,986 se 4,333,000 


The average increase per year, according to these estimates, has been 
141,000. If it be assumed that this same amount of annual increase con- 
tinues, we secure estimates until 1939-40 as given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 1927-28 TO 1939-40 
Year Estimated Population Year Estimated Population 
| 4,574,000 a eee, 5,561,000 
Eas 4,715,000 are 5,702,000 
IID vinisimessintuittepatiten 4,856,000 ne, ES 5,843,000 
SS ee 4,997,000 os 5,984,000 
I sciainstineiiaiianiiici 5,138,000 REED eemeenmnicsssniiiil 6,125,000 
SE 5,279,000 ir 6,266,000 


5,420,000 





*Presented at Northern California Junior College Association, Stanford University 
September 29, 1928. 

1 Data for 1915-16 to 1920-21 from “Estimates of the Population of the United 
States, 1910-1923,” Washington, 1923, pp. 13-15. Data from other years from Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, Washington, 1927, p. 8. 
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Are these estimates reasonable? To answer this question, a detailed 
analysis has been made of population trends in the State since 1860, with 
predictions on various bases until 1940. Space limitations prevent giving 
the details of this study. But the most reasonable prediction for 1940 
arrived at by these means is 6,321,000 which differs by less than 1 per cent 
from that given in Table 2. The estimates of Table 2 will be used in this 
study for all computations based upon population of the State. 


C. Elementary School Enrollment 

If each child entered school at six years of age and progressed at 
normal rate with no retardation, elimination, or acceleration the population 
from six to thirteen years of age, inclusive, would be in the elementary 
school ; that from fourteen to-seventeen years of age in the four-year high 
school; and that of eighteen and nineteen years of age in the two-year 
junior college or its equivalent. The number per thousand of total popu- 
lation both in the United States and in California in each of these age 
groups, as given by the 1920 census, and the actual California school en- 
rollment in these three classes of schools per 1,000 of population for 
1926-27, are given in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 
NUMBER PER THOUSAND OF TOTAL POPULATION FOR CERTAIN 
AGE GROUPS, UNITED STATES AND CALIFORNIA 
California School 


United Enrollment, All Ages 

Age Group States California in Given Type of School 
Elementary School, Ages 6-13.......... 167 127 162 
High School, Ages 14-17.................... 73 55 42 
Junior College, Ages 18-19_............. 35 30 2 


In twelve years the California elementary school enrollment has in- 
creased somewhat irregularly from 139 per 1,000 to 162 per 1,000 (see 
Table 4). It is evident from Table 3 that we cannot expect much increase 
in enrollment per thousand in the elementary school. With decreased 
retardation it may be somewhat less. But since the figure of 162 is not 
only the one for the last available year but is also the average of the last 
four years, it will be used in Table 4 (page 61) as a basis for predicting 
elementary school population. 

From Table 4 it seems to be reasonably safe to look forward to an 
enrollment in the eight regular grades of the elementary school of approx- 
imately one million by 1940. 


D. High School Enrollment 

The total high school enrollment in California has shown a phenomenal 
increase from 96,523 in 1915-16 to 415,035 in 1926-27, an increase from 
32 to 94 per thousand of general population. But this striking growth 
may be misleading unless analyzed into its component parts. Thus of 
the 415,035, over half (55 per cent) are enrolled in special, part time, or 
evening classes while only 1 per cent were so classified in 1915-16. 

The increase in regular high school enrollment has been from 95,405 
to 185,975. The details of this increase are shown in Table 5. (Page 61.) 
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TABLE 4 
ACTUAL ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
1915-27, AND ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT 1927-1940 ON BASIS OF 
162 PER THOUSAND OF GENERAL POPULATION? 


Enrollment per Enrollment per 
Year Enrollment 1,000 Population Year Enrollment 1,000 Population 
1915-16 ........ 423,562 139 1928-29 ........ 763,830 162 
1916-17 ........ 428,381 136 1929-30 ........ 786,672 162 
1917-18 ........ 448,230 137 1930-31 ........ 809,514 162 
1918-19 ........ 461,270 137 1931-32 ........ 832,356 162 
1919-20 ........ 500,357 143 1932-33 ........ 855,198 162 
1920-21 ........ 543,591 151 1933-34 ........ 878,040 162 
)  » 571,678 153 1934-35 ........ 900,882 162 
1922-23 ........ 598,777 154 1935-36 ........ 923,724 162 
1923-24 ........ 662,213 164 1936-37 ........ 946,566 162 
1924-25 ........_ 675,049 162 1937-38 ........ 969,408 162 
1925-26 ........ 691,534 160 1938-39 ........ 992,250 162 
1926-27 ........ 716,746 162 1939-40 ........ 1,015,092 162 
1927-28 ........ 740,988 162 
TABLE 5 


REGULAR FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA, 
1915-16 TO 1926-27 


Number per 1,000 Number per 1,000 




















Total En- of General of Elementary 
Year rollment Population School Enrollment 

EABIISE acecicccntiitttitecrssiictents:: aids 55 500 
1915-16 95,405 31 225 
a 112,684 3% 263 
EOD sccuduiniectnintincmentiidiatieanealandn 112,983 35 252 
SEE wepdemtisnniendiiieimeil 119,883 % 260 
1919-20 .......... 140,352 40 281 
OG | icidesnstipiiensenncnsculguglbbicnipnsaig cee 32 210 
1921-22 119,715 32 209 
EE 137,272 35 229 
1923-24 ; 153,842 38 232 
TE antsdununtisenncnaiaiuaicnianasll 173,404 41 257 
1925-26 186,106 43 269 
1926-27 185,975 42 259 





The decrease in Table 6 (page 62) from 1925-26 to 1926-27 is apparent 
rather than real due to a change in method introduced by the State de- 
partment to avoid duplication of students finishing the eighth grade at mid- 
year. 

If all elementary school children continued at the same rate through 
high school it would of course give a maximum possible enrollment of 
500 per 1,000 of elementary school enrollment. The actual number is 
only slightly greater than half that number. If future prediction is based 
instead upon the number per thousand of general population there is still 
room for considerable growth, although not as much as suggested by the 





2 Throughout this study, unless specifically stated otherwise, all California school 
enrollment data have been taken from the biennial reports of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, or from other official publications of the State department. Supple- 
mentary data have been furnished directly by kindness of the State department. The 
author is responsible for the conversion of such data into rates per 1,000. 
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last column of Table 5 since the population of this age (see Table 3) is 
only 55 per 1,000 in California while it is 73 per 1,000 in the country as 
a whole (1920 census). If the rate per 1,000 be taken as gradually in- 
creasing, as suggested by a moving average of the rates given above, we 
secure the results given in column B of Table 6. 

Predictions may however be based upon the total elementary school 
population, where the maximum is 500 per 1,000. This figure has been 
somewhat erratic, as shown in the last column of Table 5. However it 
has increased about 10 per year for the last six years, since 1921-22. In 
column F of Table 6 it is assumed that this same rate of increase continues 
toward a maximum of 500. The predictions of column D, on the other 
hand, are much more conservative in that they assume a future increase 
of only one-half as much, or 5 per year. 


TABLE 6 
PREDICTIONS BY THREE METHODS OF REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA, 1927-28 TO 1939-40 


Based on Number per 1,000 Based on Number per 1,000 of Regular 


of General Population Elementary School Enrollment 

Year Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 
es 196,682 43 196,362 265 200,067 270 
ie 207,460 44 206,234 270 213,872 280 
SE 218,520 45 216,335 275 228,135 290 
ES 229,862 46 226,664 280 242,854 300 
EES 241,486 47 237,221 285 258,030 310 
TT 253,392 48 248,007 290 273,663 320 
ES 265,580 49 259,022 295 289,753 330 
a 278,050 50 270,265 300 306,300 340 
1935-36....................._ 290,802 51 281,736 305 323,303 350 
a hiieccnitienans 303,836 52 293,435 310 340,764 3600 
317,152 53 305,364 315 358,681 370 
ES 330,750 54 317,520 320 377,055 380 
1939-40_................... 344,630 55 329,905 325 395,886 390 


The predictions in column (F) are probably too high, although not 
beyond reasonable possibility. Conservative estimates would doubtless 
justify us in anticipating a high school enrollment in 1939-40 of well over 
300,000 regular students where now there are less than 200,000. 


E. High School Graduates 


Since the number of regular junior college students is more closely 
related to number of high school graduates than to high school enrollment, 
this feature will next be considered. Trends in number and proportion 
of such graduates are summarized in Table 7. (Page 63.) 

The average increase per thousand of general population has been 0.3 
per year. The application of this rate to the period until 1940 would give 
a graduation rate at that time of 10 per 1,000, where 14 is an approximate 
maximum limit (if the population of high school age is 55 per 1,000, and 
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TABLE 7 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN CALIFORNIA, 1915-16 TO 1927-288 
Number per 1,000 Number per 1,000 





























of General of Regular High 

Year Number Population School Enrollment 
en eee 14.0( ?) 250 
1915-16 8,882 29 93 
1916-17 9,510 3.0 84 
1917-18 9,848 3.0 87 
Se 9,429 28 79 
1919-20...... - 11,787 3.4 84 
RE 13,234 3.7 116 
a idsbesnnathsdsitninnenieseisbiitadiiaen 14,429 3.9 121 
1922-23........ = 16,939 44 123 
SY en 18,868 4.7 123 
1924-25........ 21,924 5.2 126 
1925-26......... 23,992 6.0 129 
1926-27......... 26,852 6.0 144 


retardation is ignored). Predictions on this basis are given in column 
(B) of Table 8. (Page 64.) 


Or prediction of number of high school graduates may be based more 
directly on estimated high school enrollment as given in Table 6. For 
this purpose we shall take the predictions of column (D) of that table, 
since they are the most conservative of the three methods there used. 
What proportion of high school students may we expect to graduate? 
The maximum under normal conditions for a four year high school is 
obviously 250 per 1,000. An examination of the last column of Table 7 
shows that there has been a steady increase from an average of 88 per 
1,000 for the first three years there represented to an average of 133 per 
1,000 for the last three years. There has been an average increase of 4 
per year, and the trend as shown in the table seems to show no signs of 
decreasing. The holding power of the high school seems to be steadily 
increasing. Unquestionably a greater development of junior colleges will 
strengthen this tendency. For the country as a whole, approximately 


similar data indicate a graduation rate of 142 per 1,000 high school 
students.* 


If the average California increase of 4 per year should continue it 
would lead to a ratio by 1940 of 196 per 1,000, where 250 is the maximum. 
But let us be more conservative, assuming an annual increase of only 3 
per 1,000—i. e. that 72 per cent of all students graduate where now 58 per 
cent do so. Predictions on this basis are shown in column (D) of Table 8. 





8 Seventh Biennial Report of California State Board of Education, 1924-26, p. 35. 
4 Computed from data in U. S. Bur. Educ. Bulletin, 1927, No. 33, pp. 4, 8. 
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TABLE 8 


PREDICTIONS OF NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN 
CALIFORNIA, 1927-28 TO 1939-40 


On Basis of Number per 1,000 On Basis of Number per 1,000 
of Estimated General of Estimated High School 
Population Enrollment 

Year Number No. per 1,000 Number No. per 1,000 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 
28,816 6.3 28,472 145 
1928-29... 31,119 6.6 30,523 148 
| ar 33,506 6.9 32,667 151 
1930-31_............... 35,978 7.2 34,906 154 
3931-32................ 38,535 7.5 37,244 157 
162-Jé.............. 41,176 78 39,681 160 
933-A................ 43,902 8.1 42,221 163 
| 46,712 8.4 44,864 166 
et... 49,607 8.7 47,613 169 
1996-37 .............-. 52,587 9.0 50,471 172 
| ae 55,651 9.3 53,439 175 
1938-39_............... 58,800 9.6 56,519 178 
1939-40_............. 62,033 9.9 59,713 181 


Thus it is conservative to expect at least 50,000 high school graduates 
per year by 1940, and altogether likely that the figure will be closer to 
60,000. 

F. Junior College Enrollment 

The relation of total junior college enrollment since 1916-17 to the 

four groups thus far considered is shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


RATIO OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT TO GENERAL POPULA- 
TION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, AND NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES, IN CALIFORNIA, 1916-17 TO 1926-27 


No. per No. per 1,000 


No. per 1,000 of High 
No. of No. per 1,000 of Regular School 
Junior 1,000 of Elementary High Graduates 
College General School School of Previous 
Year Students Population Enrollment Enrollment Year 
MAXIMUM ......... 30 250 500 2,000 
1916-17_.............. 1,259 0.4 2.9 11 142 
1917-18................ 1,561 0.5 3.5 14 164 
1918-19... 1,255 0.4 2.7 10 127 
1919-20................ 1,096 0.3 22 8 116 
ae 1,442 0.4 2.7 13 122 
TE 2,259 0.6 4.0 19 171 
<a 2,843 0.7 4.7 21 197 
a 4,009 1.0 6.1 26 237 
=e 5,346 13 7.9 31 283 
oo 5,772 1.3 8.3 31 263 
SEE 8,073 18 11.3 43 336 


Ratio of No. per 1,000 for 1926-27 
to the maximum —.................. 1/17 1/22 1/12 1/6 
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A study of any of the columns of Table 9 will indicate that the junior 
college, remarkable as has been its growth in the past few years, is still 
only in its infancy. Where the high schools are enrolling today in their 
regular courses four-fifths of the population of high school age in the 
State, we find that the junior colleges are enrolling only one-seventeenth of 
the population of junior college age. The number of junior college 
students per thousand regular high school students has increased from 
8 to 43 per 1,000, but is still far short of the possibility if all went on to 
junior college work, namely 500 per 1,000. It is of course neither to be 
expected nor to be desired that all high school students should enter the 
junior college. But other data can be presented to show that a much 
larger ratio may be expected than at present is the case. For this purpose 
we shall first consider the enrollment in the eight independent junior 
college districts in the State which have been organizd two years or more. 
Table 10 shows the actual enrollment in regular junior college courses 
per thousand regular high school enrollment October 1, 1927, as given in 
the State High School Directory. 


Tas_e 10 


COMPARISON OF REGULAR ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN IDENTICAL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA, 


1927-28 
No. of Regular Junior 
Regular High Regular Junior College Students per 
School Enrollment College Enrollment 1,000 Regular High 
District in District in District School Students 

EricHt DistRicts........ 12,025 3,396 282 
Pasadena ................... 2,949 593 201 
en 1,255 270 215 
PND ectcticnsitensisisinion 1,088 296 272 
Sacramento ................ 2,373 716 302 
San Mateo.................. 1,380 465 337 
Fullerton .................. 948 325 343 
BEE Gs cinctncnnieaamne 888 307 346 
Modesto .0..-.--..ecece----- 1,144 424 371 


Thus in districts amply provided with junior college facilities the num- 
ber per thousand of high school enrollment is from five to nine times as 
great as in the ‘State as a whole. Instead of 43 per 1,000 it varies from 
201 to 371 per 1,000, with an average for the eight districts of 282 per 
1,000. It is true that some of these students come from outside the dis- 
trict, this being notably true at San Mateo, Modesto and Sacramento, 
where about half of them do so. But the rate for two of them is ex- 
ceeded by Fullerton and Santa Ana, both in one small county, and in a 
region generously supplied with other higher educational institutions, both 
public and private. Outside attendance is probably smallest in Pasadena. 
If a deduction of 25 per cent be made for outside attendance for the entire 
group, it would still leave an expected number of 211 per 1,000, not 
greatly in excess of the Pasadena figure, but five times the present ratio 
in the State. This figure, however, is less than two-thirds the actual ratio 
at both Fullerton and Santa Ana. 
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Such data would seem to justify us in anticipating a junior college 
enrollment of at least 200 and probably 250 per 1,000 high school enroll- 
ment when adequate provision is made for it, instead of 43 per 1,000 as 
at present. 

Whether an enrollment in junior colleges of 250 per 1,000 of high 
school enrollment will be reached by 1940 is doubtful, although it is not 
beyond the range of possibility. That it is not at all an excessive figure 
for all college students of freshman and sophomore grade is indicated in 
the next section and computations made on that basis. The extent to 
which this total load will be taken care of by the junior colleges depends 
upon many factors, most of which do not lend themselves to statistical 
treatment. Among such factors may be mentioned possible changes in 
the State junior college law, possible educational reorganization, and the 
attitude of higher educational institutions, especially the University of 
California. 


G. Other Opportunities for Lower Division Work 


So far attention has been given exclusively to the junior college as 
affording facilities for two years of collegiate or lower division work. 
But at present such training is furnished to a greater number of students 
by the State universities, State teachers colleges, and private colleges and 
universities. Accurate data is impossible to secure for the freshman and 
sophomore enrollment in these institutions in every case, but an effort has 
been made to arrive at a close approximation. For the private colleges 
and universities we have taken 60 per cent of the undergraduate enroll- 
ment in arts and sciences (omitting preparatory students, professional 
schools, etc.) in institutions reporting to the federal bureau 100 or more 
such students -in 1923-24.5 Similarly 60 per cent of the enrollment in the 
University of California was taken, and 75 per cent of that in the State 
teachers colleges, as given in the State reports. By this method we reach 
the estimates of total freshman and sophomore enrollment in the State 
for a period of eight years as given in Table 11. (Page 67.) 


An examination of the data in Table 11 for the five years from 1921-22 
to 1925-26 shows a decrease in proportion of students to high school 
enrollment in all classes of higher educational institutions, except in the 
junior colleges. This decrease has been taken up, approximately, by the 
constantly increasing junior college enrollment. 

If the teachers colleges remain teacher training institutions the law of 
supply and demand will probably prevent any substantial increase in ratio 
for them. The lower division of Stanford University comprises about 
one-third of those listed in the first column. If her tentative plans for 
the elimination of the lower division are accomplished this figure will 
probably be reduced at least to 20 per 1,000 and perhaps lower. Where 





5It was found in four institutions where segregations were made in the catalogues 
that the freshmen and sophomores were the following percentages of the entire under- 
graduate enrollment: Stanford, 60 per cent; Pomona, 52 per cent; Occidental, 62 per 
cent; Mills, 63 per cent. 
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TABLE 11 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT OF LOWER DIVISION STUDENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1921-22 TO 1925-26 


Private State State Total 
Collegesand Uniwer- Teachers Non-Junior Junior Grand 
Year Universities sities Colleges College Colleges Total 
EstIMATED 
NUMBER 
a 4,230 6,591 2,885 13,706 2,259 15,965 
1923-24................ 4,363 8,149 3,263 15,775 4,009 19,784 
RE 5,118 9,137 3,881 18,136 5,772 23,908 


NuMBER PER 1,000 
oF ReGcGuLaR HIGH 
ScHooL ENROLLMENT 


St * 35 55 24 114 19 133 
SS 28 53 21 102 26 128 
ee 28 49 21 98 31 129 
ET ertintiionnnnces ou an ome tine ee 


eight years ago only one-tenth of the freshmen and sophomores in the 
State were in junior colleges, in 1925-26 we find one-fourth of them, and 
today probably almost one-third are so enrolled. 


Let us assume that by 1940 the entire State will be provided with lower 
division facilities sufficient that an enrollment of 250 such students is 
found for every 1,000 regular high school students. That this is not ex- 
cessive is shown by the fact that six out of eight of the junior colleges in 
Table 10 exceeded this ratio. It is true that the figures given in Table 10 
did not take account of the students entering the junior college from out- 
side the district; but it also did not take account of the compensating 
factor—the number of residents of the district who went to the University 
of California, Stanford, or other institutions both within and outside the 
State. The chief uncertain factor of magnitude in a prediction of junior 
college population along the lines suggested by the above facts is the State 
University. Accordingly a computation has been made on two different 
assumptions. (1) No change in policy of the University of California 
and a continuation of the present rate of 50 per 1,000 of high school en- 
rollment. (2) A gradual abolition of all lower division work beginning 
in 1930 and fully accomplished in 1940. On these two bases Table 12 
has been prepared, assuming in either case an increase in total number 
of lower division students in all classes of institutions from 129 per 1,000 
to 250 per 1,000. 
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TABLE 12 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT OF LOWER DIVISION STUDENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1927-28 TO 1939-40, BASED UPON ESTIMATED HIGH 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Assumed Result- Assuming U.of Result- Assuming Result- 
L. Div. En- ing Cal. Keeps En- ing U. of C. ing 
rollment per Total rollmentof50 per Junior Reduces Junior 

1,000 Regular L.Div. 1,000,andS.T.C. College L. Div. College 
High School  Enroll- and Private Coll.and Enroll- Enrollment Enroll- 


Year Enrollment ment Univ. as Below ment as Below ment 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 
1927-28........ 130 25,527 48 6,284 50 6,284 
1928-29... 140 28,873 47 8,868 50 8,868 
1929-30........ 150 32,450 46 11,682 50 11,682 
1930-31........ 160 36,266 45 14,733 45 15,866 
1931-32........ 170 40,328 44 18,029 40 20,401 
1932-33........ 180 44,641 43 21,577 35 27,297 
1933-34........ 190 49,233 42 25,394 30 30,576 
1934-35........ 200 54,053 41 29,459 25 36,215 
1935-36........ 210 59,165 40 33,809 20 42,261 
1936-37........ 220 64,556 40 38,147 15 48,417 
1937-38........ 230 70,234 40 42,751 10 54,965 
1938-39___... 240 76,205 40 47,628 5 61,916 
1939-40_....... 250 82,476 40 52,785 0 69,280 


It should be noted that while the assumptions of column (D) do not 
provide for any increase in ratio of enrollment in four-year institutions, 
they do necessitate a considerable increase in actual numbers enrolled in 
both state and private institutions. Thus they require an increase in 
freshman and sophomore enrollment in the University of California from 
9,818 in 1927-28 to 16,495 in 1939-40; and in the State teachers colleges 
and private institutions, even with the elimination of the lower division 


at Stanford, from 9,425 to 13,196 in the same period. 


Another Method. Instead of using total regular high school enroll- 
ment as a basis for estimation, as was done in Table 12, let us consider 
instead high school graduates, as estimated in Table 8, using the more 
conservative estimates of column (D) of that table. Let us assume that 
67 per cent (two-thirds) of the graduates of each year enter one of the 
types of higher educational institutions under consideration, and that 70 
per cent of those entering as freshmen continue and register as sopho- 
mores. Without giving the detailed results for each year, this method 
would lead to an estimated total enrollment for 1934-35 of 46,938 and for 
1939-40 of 62,984. If the four-year institutions should take care of the 
numbers suggested in column (D) of Table 12, this would leave approx- 
imately 22,000 to be educated in the junior colleges in 1934-35, and 33,000 
in 1939-40. 
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The writer had occasion last spring to secure from members of the 
senior classes in six California high schools written answers to the ques- 
tion, “Do you intend to enter college after graduation from high school?” 
Results are summarized in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


ANSWERS OF SENIORS IN SIX CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS, 1928, TO 
QUESTION “DO YOU INTEND TO ENTER COLLEGE AFTER 
GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL?” 


Palo Alto Sequoia, Los Gatos, 


Sacramento Union High Fremont, Mountain 

High School School View High Schools 
TotaL NuMBER ANSWERING...... 313 101 241 
Percentage “Yus"_..........- 53% 77% 56% 
Percentage “UNCERTAIN”.......... 25% 18% 28% 
Percentage “No u..ccceccncene 22% 5% 16% 


In each case it will be noted that the percentage of those answering 
either “yes” or “uncertain” is considerably above the assumption made 
above of 67 per cent attendance. The principal of the Palo Alto Union 
High School has furnished data showing that, for the four years from 
1923-24 to 1926-27, 64 per cent of the graduates have actually entered 
college or university, even though there is no junior college directly avail- 
able and only a limited number of its graduates can secure entrance to 
Stanford. Of the seniors at Sacramento High School who expected to go 


to college this year, 78 per cent or over three-quaters were expecting to 
enter the local junior college. 


Conclusion 


A general consideration of all the facts presented in this section seems 
to point toward a probable junior college enrollment of at least 20,000 and 


perhaps 30,000 or more by 1934-35; of at least 35,000 and possibly 50,000 
or more by 1939-40, 











PRINCIPLES AFFECTING THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


C. C. CRAWFORD 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


E junior college offers a splendid opportunity for curricular 
reform because it is a new institution. It has not yet been 
crystallized and established with a set of age-old traditions. 

The junior college is comparable to the junior high school 
in this respect. Some years ago the advocates of the junior 
high school movement looked forward with hope to a new day in education, 
when children would be given a kind of education which was suited to 
the needs of life. The junior high school was young and free from estab- 
lished traditions, thus offering an opportunity for experimentation and 
progress. In many quarters these fond hopes have not been realized. 
Many so-called junior high schools are simply the same old grades housed 
in separate buildings, and doing the same sort of work as before. Whether 
the junior college will result in a similar disappointment to those who hope 
for curricular reform, it is too early at present to say. 
Four major principles seem pertinent to this discussion. 


Direct Attack Upon Human Problems. The first principle is that of 
direct as contrasted with indirect attack upon human problems. The in- 
direct attack has prevailed and still prevails in most parts of the school 
system. Elementary school, high school, and college all pretend to pre- 
pare the child to face problems of health, home membership, citizenship, 
vocation, character, and leisure enjoyment; yet few of the subjects taught 
in any of these divisions really attack these problems directly. For in- 
stance, we set up home membership as one of the aims of education. Shall 
we try to achieve this through mathematics I, or through English II? 
Possibly the objection will be raised that home membership cannot be 
taught directly. The same thing used to be said regarding the training 
of teachers. We have heard the statement that teachers are born and not 
made ; and it was not many years ago that the entire teacher-training pro- 
gram was simply one of indirect training through the study of subject 
matter. We see now, however, that teachers can be made and that teacher- 
training of the direct sort is not only feasible but highly desirable. The 
same thing may happen in a few more years regarding training of parents 
or the training of citizens. 

New Subjects for Junior College Curricula, The next principle which 
we wish to mention here is closely related to the first. It is that of making 
entirely new subjects for junior college curricula instead of relying upon 
new combinations of subjects and courses with which we are already 
familiar in other units of the school system. Much has already been done 
along this line in junior colleges and in the corresponding two years of 
the universities. Let us illustrate by the course in “How to Study.” This 
course has been evolved within a comparatively few years, and has 
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already attained a status of respectability alongside older and more tradi- 
tional courses; and yet it had to be made up from the foundation because 
practically nothing of the sort existed a few years ago. Similar courses 
have been devised along the line of etiquette, social problems, college life, 
etc. Experimentation with such new courses is highly commendable and 
should result in the production of a new kind of education. The writer 
has been so bold, in fact, as to sponsor a course dealing with problems 
of courtship, marriage, and the responsibilities of family life. 


Extensive vs. Intensive Study. The third principle regarding junior 
college curricula is that of extensive rather than intensive study. By this 
we mean that the junior college student should be given an opportunity to 
study the elements of many different subjects instead of specializing in a 
few to the total exclusion of the others. For example, in the field of 
natural science he would have a semester each of physics, chemistry, 
botany, and zoology, instead of four semesters of physics or four of 
chemistry. Likewise, in the social sciences he would make contacts with 
the fields of economics, sociology, political science, and history, rather 
than specialize in any one of these. This is not an entirely new idea. 
Much has already been done toward such general orientation courses. 
The course in contemporary civilization at Columbia University is an 
example. Likewise, the University of Chicago has produced a general 
orientation course in the field of natural and social sciences carrying the 
title “The Nature of the World and of Man.” It includes material from 
practically all the sciences, and has been written by leading members of 
the faculties of a number of different departments. This seems to be 
working along the right line because the value of courses within a given 
subject or field is affected by the law of diminishing returns, and the maxi- 
mum benefits in the way of educative value are derived when a policy of 
extensive study is pursued. 


Preparation for Advanced Study. Finally, let us consider the principle 
of preparation for advanced study as a factor in dealing with the junior 
college curriculum. By this we do not mean simply preparation for taking 
courses in some higher educational institution. The junior college student 
will be a student after he graduates, whether he goes to a higher institution 
or not, and a high degree of skill in the various study arts is quite as 
essential in business and vocational life as in the pursuit of a university 
course. What is the best preparation for this advanced study? There 
are three principle lines along which educators have been thinking in 
their efforts to answer this question. One method is to give the student 
a great deal of practice in studying. The assumption is that if students 
study a great deal they will learn how to study and will be better prepared 
for future study. This is not always true. For example, we know of 
persons who practice the pursuit of a given trade for years without making 
any noticeable improvement in their skill. Similarly, abundance of prac- 
tice in intellectual pursuits in college does not guarantee maximum growth 
in the command of the study arts. The second method is to supply the 
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student with an abundance of information in the hope that, if he is well 
informed in the various branches of college study, he will more easily be 
able to acquire new information with respect to those branches. There 
is some virtue in this method but it does not go far enough. Both of these 
methods should be supplemented by a third, namely, the direct attack 
upon the fundamental processes themselves as contrasted with relying 
solely upon these incidental methods. For example, one of the forms of 
preparation for advanced study is skill in research. The colleges and 
graduate schools desire their students to be able to conduct investigations 
of their own and to attack problems independently. Why not teach 
research technique in a direct, definite, and purposeful way? If a com- 
mand of scientific method is desired, why not teach scientific method 
instead of simply teaching the facts of chemistry, physics, and other 
sciences and trusting that scientific method will be learned incidentally in 
connection with those facts? 


In summary, we may say that the purpose of the junior college is to 
find a new way of accomplishing the legitimate purposes of all education; 
and that because it is new and free from set traditions it should adopt a 
policy of experimentation and should attempt to formulate new courses 
and new subjects to meet the problems which confront its students, whether 
these problems grow out of purely scholastic situations or out of the more 
general requirements of life outside of educational institutions. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
The Report of a Preliminary Survey of Secondary Education * 
(An Abstract) 
LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


HE Scope of the Survey. The survey of secondary education 
in California, the report of which is here summarized, was 
designated as “preliminary” because the resources at hand for 
making it were limited, not permitting the intensive and more 
nearly complete investigation which had at first been projected. 
It seemed preferable to devote these resources to ascertaining the problems 
for further intensive investigation in the whole field of secondary education, 
rather than to attack a few problems only and deal with these in a more 
thoroughgoing way. The former method seemed better designed to lay 
the foundation for the comprehensive investigation that should later be 
made under State auspices, and could at the same time point the way to 
a number of specific studies to be made by individual investigators either 
on their own initiative or under the auspices of the State. 

While the survey is preliminary, it is, none the less, comprehensive, or 
at least extensive. It begins with a story of (1) the recent rapid educa- 
tional development in California, proceeds to a consideration of (2) the 
types of districts and schools maintained, a study of (3) higher education 
as it relates to secondary education, and introduces some investigation of 
(4) the student body, (5) the curriculum, and (6) the teaching staff. 
(7) Financial issues also are given some attention. Each of the seven 
divisions listed here is dealt with in a separate chapter, the seven chapters 
with the present one making up the complete report. The survey is ex- 
tensive in another sense in that it deals in part with elementary education 
and, as already indicated, with higher education. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a survey of education on any level that could be prosecuted 
without concern with education on adjoining levels. 

The report is chiefly concerned with discovering specific problems for 
further investigation. At several points, however, conclusive recom- 
mendations for immediate action or acceptable working policies are made, 
especially where the preliminary inquiry leaves little ground for doubt as 
to what should be done. In this article the findings are summarized, one 
section being devoted to each of the main chapters in the complete report. 

The Growth and Popularization of Education in California 

It is no novelty to Californians to be told that the population and the 
enrollments in schools, elementary, secondary and higher, have grown 
apace. The rate of increase in recent years and the present degree of 
popularization may not, however, be as generally known. Counting day- 
school pupils only, the proportion of youth of high-school age represented 








* This is an abstract of the report of a preliminary survey of secondary education 
conducted by Dr. Koos in California during the summer of 1928, under the authorization 
of the State Department of Education. It has been kindly furnished by Dr. Koos in 
advance of the publication of the completed report.—(Editor’s Note). 
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by those enrolled in high school has increased from 4.1 per cent in 1889- 
1890 to 74.8 per cent, or practically three-fourths, in 1926-1927. The 
degree of popularization is now higher than for any other state in the 
country. During the same period, the percentages in higher institutions 
increased from not far from one to more than 16, or approximately a 
sixth. Although, without doubt, those in control of schools on all levels 
have been faced with serious problems to meet the mounting enrollments, 
those in charge of high schools must have been even more severely put 
to it to keep the plant, the organization, the curriculum, the teaching staff, 
and the financial resources from lagging hopelessly behind the needs of the 
situation. The large numbers in attendance at evening, special, and part- 
time classes in the high schools have increased the complexity of the 
problem. Secondary schools on private foundations, numerically dominant 
at the opening of the period, after the enactment of the Union High School 
Law of 1891, dropped rapidly to such small proportions of the whole that 
it may be said with assurance that the problem of secondary education is 
almost exclusively the problem of public secondary education. 


The evidence on the degree of popularization for California as a whole 
as just reported is very flattering. The inquiring citizen, however, is 
desirous of knowing to what extent this favorable situation is characteristic 
of all parts of the State. Two tests of popularization were applied to 
every county: (1) the percentage which in 1926-1927 the high-school 
enrollment was of the elementary-school enrollment and (2) the percentage 
which those enrolled in the first two years of all junior colleges and higher 
institutions in the State from each county were of the high-school enroll- 
ment in that county. There was wide variation in popularization measured 
in this way. It was clear also, that the degree of popularization on the 
junior-college level was much influenced by the proximity of junior colleges 
and other higher institutions. The wide variation in popularization on 
both high-school and junior-college levels leads to the first two recom- 
mendations made in the main body of the report, that thoroughgoing studies 
of all areas of the State be made from the stardpoint of the proper location 
and adequate provision of high schools and junior colleges. These two 
studies must bear vital relationships to each other—they are essentially two 
parts of an integrated and comprehensive investigation of the location and 
kinds of provisions of secondary education. 


Types of Districts and Schools. An outstanding characteristic of the 
system of education in the State as compared with most other states is the 
independent organization of elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges under separate boards of education, boards which are autonomous 
with respect to each other. An accompanying’ characteristic with serious 
consequence is that, except for certain incorporated cities, there are usually 
two and sometimes even three boards of education operating over the same 
territory and levying taxes on the same property. 

A striking contrast is afforded in the numbers of elementary-school 
and high-school districts, raising the question of the desirability and neces- 
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sity for so many of the former. When inquiry is made as to the progress 
of unionization or consolidation of these smaller elementary-school districts 
in the State as a whole, it is found to be disappointingly slow. 

One of the serious consequences of the multiplication of elementary- 
district organizations within union high-school districts is the slow progress 
of junior high-school reorganization there, as compared with its progress 
in city school districts where schools on all levels are under the control of 
a single board of education. The small extent of junior high-school re- 
organization in non-urban territory is disappointing when one recalls that 
the first examples of this new educational unit were developed in California. 

The advent and rapid growth of the junior colleges has injected addi- 
tional complicating factors into the whole problem of the organization of 
secondary schools of the State. These new institutions operate with a 
wide range of relation to the high schools below, from completely separate 
units at one extreme to provisions for junior-college work in high schools 
with any line of division between the two hardly distinguishable. The 
solution of the problem of the proper manner of incorporating the junior 
college in the secondary-school system is hampered by the variety of types 
of organization of elementary and high-school grades below. With 
secondary-school periods of different length underlying the junior college— 
some of four years, others of six—it is difficult, if not impossible, to hit 
upon a common plan of organization of the whole secondary field. 

A study of the schools in elementary districts within union high-school 
districts shows them to be typically very small, that is, having typically 
small numbers of pupils and few teachers. It is impossible not to believe 
that they would gain in strength by consolidation. Moreover, inquiry into 
the extent of cooperation between elementary and high-school districts 
finds it to be distressingly infrequent. It is significant that, while co- 
operation does not often bring about junior high-school reorganization in 
areas served by union high schools, the larger elementary districts often 
segregate pupils of Grades 7 and 8 in separate buildings or departmentalize 
instruction in these grades without segregation. This means that they go 
as far toward junior high-school reorganization as seems possible with 
the present district organization. 

There is evidence also that among union high-school districts are some 
so small and at the same time so near other districts that their separate 
operation seems hardly justifiable. 


The evidence of which this summary is illustrative points toward a 
larger unit of local school administration for elementary education and not 
infrequently also for high-school education. The high desirability of; 
junior high-school reorganization requires the integration vertically of: 
elementary and high-school districts. Although this is clear, the present 
inquiry was not carried far enough to determine just what that larger unit 
should be. The second recommendation of the survey is, therefore, that a 
detailed investigation of all counties and districts affected be made with a 
view to supplying the basis of a program of reorganization for both districts 
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and schools. This recommendation may be seen to have a good deal in 
common with that made in the foregoing section. 


The Development of Higher Education as Affecting Secondary Schools. 
The growth of higher schools in the State, including junior colleges, as 
has already been stated, has been rapid in recent years. The estimate of 
the number of students enrolled in them in 1927-1928 places it at more 
than 50,000. When students enrolled in the first two years only are taken 
into account, the enrollment in junior colleges is seen to be a rapidly: 
mounting element, advancing from 4.2 per cent in 1919-1920, to 17.3 
per cent in 1924-1925, and to 24.2—almost a fourth of all—in 1926-1927. 
The conclusion is that the junior college must be taken into account in any 
plans for the development of higher education in the State. 

A review of the facts of internal reorganization of higher education 
in the United States over the period of a century discloses the first two 
years of college increasingly administered as the concluding years of gen- 
eral education of those who continue to higher levels, and the third and 
fourth years as increasingly a period of professional specialization. Even 
when the specialization is academic, it is regarded by the student as pro- 
fessional in function. This line of division between general and special 
education at the midpoint of the four-year college period provides a logical 
place for the junior college in the evolving system of American education. 

A study of enrollments in the University of California from 1889-1890 
to the present shows them to reflect the trend just described as characteristic 
of similar institutions in other sections. A study of proportionate repre- 
sentation of professional workers in the population and of students in 
professional schools of the State does not discover a situation sufficiently 
exceptional to warrant the establishment of a system or organization of 
general and professional education on a basis differing significantly from 
that toward which the country as a whole appears to be moving. At the 
same time, the somewhat larger proportions in the population of profes- 
sional workers and professional students indicate that the State should not 
increase the number of institutions offering professional training on the 
senior-college level without a careful study of the need for more profes- 
sional workers in the lines represented. 

This evidence is presented in view of the occasional aspiration of junior 
colleges to extend upward to the remaining years of the full-fledged higher 
institution. From what has been said, such upward extension to include 
professional training should be out of the question. If it is advocated that 
only a four-year college of liberal arts with academic specialization is 
planned—and specialization of some sort is now practically universal on 
this level—it may be shown that adequate academic specialization is im- 
possible in anything but the best of our universities. A comparison of the 
numbers of instructors and the extent of the offering in academic fields 
in a number of stronger colleges and stronger universities is convincing 
on this score. It is therefore apparent that if neither professionalization 
nor academic specialization is practicable, for the State to proceed with 
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the erection of additional four-year institutions on the foundation of the! 
present junior colleges would be to introduce conflicting elements into the 
impending organization of the educational system. Furthermore, a study 
of the distribution and growth of the population as well as numbers of 
students in higher institutions in the several sections of the State finds no 
section in which the establishment of a third university center could be 
justified. Any major expansion of the opportunities for professional 
or other training in existing higher institutions should be approved only 
after the need for the expansion has been demonstrated and appropriate 
allocation determined by careful inquiry. 

Students. Notwithstanding the high degree of popularization of edu- 
cation in California, the proportions of students eliminated are still con- 
siderable. As progress toward further popularization continues, the already 
wide variation in ability shown will be increased and the problems of adjust- 
ment multiplied. Comparison of abilities in the fundamental subjects of 
eighth-grade pupils in urban and rural schools in the same county show 
wide variation in both groups but is unfavorable to the latter. The high 
school that admits pupils from the two types of elementary schools has 
increased problems of articulation and adjustment. Comparison of the 
abilities of freshmen in junior colleges and in standard colleges as measured 
by tests of college aptitude sets forth a striking difference in favor of the 
latter. While the democratic assumptions associated with the junior college 
prevent disparaging this new institution for admitting the less capable 
student, it has a serious responsibility in providing appropriate training for 
him. Follow-up studies of high-school seniors and junior-college freshmen 
support this conclusion. 

A careful investigation (by Eells) of the success of junior-college 
transfers to Stanford University finds them having a better record than 
“native” Stanford students. Inspection of the scores on a college-aptitude 
test of these transferred students, however, shows them to be typically 
much superior to the run of junior-college freshmen. Such studies as 
have been made of junior-college transfers at the University of California 
are not particularly favorable, but the procedures in investigation have not 
been such as to make the conclusions fully acceptable. 


Two recommendations arise from these data concerning students. The 
first is, that there is a need of rapid development of a program of student 
personnel work and guidance on all the levels of secondary education. This 
development should be fostered by the State Department of Education. 
The second has to do with the necessity of adjusting the training program, 
that is, the curriculum, to the wide variety of abilities and needs of students 
to be referred to in the next section. 

The Curriculum. The evidence presented bearing on the curriculum is 
of three kinds. (1) The first is a comparison of portions of the offerings 
in Grade 8 of elementary schools and of junior high schools. The latter 
show much more in the way of enrichment, suggesting the losses to pupils 
attending schools conventionally organized. These data call to mind again 
the desirability of removing the obstacles to junior high-school reorganiza- 
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tion inherent in the system of districts in the State. (2) The second is 
a comparison of the curricula in high schools with small and large enroll- 
ments, to the disadvantage of the former. (3) The third reports an 
analysis of the offering of “C” and “D” courses, in junior colleges, that is, 
courses for recommended and non-recommended high-school graduates. 
The proportions of junior colleges offering “D” courses is not large, the 
percentage of semester hours of such courses is small, and the percentage of 
student registrations in such courses is small—entirely out of harmony 
with the large proportions of “D” students. There is imperative need for 
extended inquiry into the relatively unexplored field of the proper cur- 
riculum for the junior-college student who is not likely to continue into 
the senior-college level. However, because the curriculum for the student 
who does continue is also at many points open to question, it is preferable 
to recommend a comprehensive investigation applicable to all types of 
students. Also, because there is a somewhat analogous problem on all 
secondary-school levels, similar issues should be raised for the junior 
high-school and senior high-school periods. 


The Teaching Staff. The survey finds the standards for teachers’ 
credentials in California relatively high. There is a striking general over- 
supply of teachers on the secondary-school level, the majority of those 
receiving credentials not being placed. For the most part, candidates with 
junior high-school credentials suffer in competition for junior high-school 
positions with those holding general secondary credentials. On this account 
and owing to the large surplus of those with general secondary credentials 
over the demand in the high schools for them, it seems reasonable to recom- 
mend that there be some requirement in the general secondary credential 
assuring that the holder of the general secondary credential who seeks a 
junior high-school teaching position has had some systematic opportunity 
for considering the nature of the institution and the responsibilities of the 
teacher in it. If the over-supply of teachers thus prepared continues, there 
will be ground for discontinuing the junior high-school credential. 


A partial exception to uniformly high requirements for teaching cre- 
dentials is the teacher of special subjects. Here, also, there is a large 
excess in the supply over the demand. The time seems opportune, there- 
fore, to undertake the elevation of standards of teacher preparation and 
certification for this group, although, because of variations in supply from 
subject to subject, it may be imperative to discriminate among the group. 

In a special study of junior-college teachers it was found that practically 
half received their undergraduate training in institutions outside the State, 
while approximately a third also received some of their graduate training 
in institutions outside. Somewhat more than a half of all held advanced 
degrees, the proportions for men and women teachers of academic subjects 
being, respectively, somewhat above and somewhat below three-fourths. 
On its face this evidence is not flattering to the junior-college, but the 
situation is made more acceptable by the average number of school years 
of graduate study, which, for men teaching academic subjects was 2.3, and 
for women, 2.0. It appears that they have on the average exceeded the 
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usual minimum period of residence required for the master’s degree by an 
equivalent period. Although the average teachers had not far from 45 
semester hours of course work in the major subjects, they were often 
teaching subjects in which they had had less training than a minor. 

These facts are enough to indicate the presence of a major problem in 
arriving at a proper understanding of what should constitute preparation 
for junior-college teaching and the need of setting up at one or more points 
in the State of an adequate training program. Neither the general secondary 
credential nor the master’s degree can be regarded as adequate, as may 
be judged by the average periods of graduate training just reported. 
Junior-college teachers, by this added residence, have been trying to com- 
pensate for the inadequacies. At the same time, it is seriously to be 
doubted whether the goal of preparation should be the doctor of philosophy 
degree. With the junior colleges now generally assured as a part of the 
school system, there should be no further delay in attempting the solution 
of the problem, by resort to evidence already at hand and by supplementary 
inquiries on aspects not yet canvassed. 


Financial Problems. Data on the true wealth per pupil in A. D. A. in 
high schools show great inequalities in abilities of districts to support edu- 
cation, differences which are not wiped out when counties are taken as 
units in the computations. Moreover, it appears that in apportioning aid 
“in general the State . . . gives most to those localities which are already 
wealthier.” There is serious need of working out some type of remedial 
program that will achieve more in the way of equalization of the burden of 
high school support than is effected under the present arrangement. An- 
other type of evidence symptomatic of problems of high-school support is 
the large proportion of districts at or near the maximum local levy. 

Elementary-school districts also manifest financial problems. The 
distribution of local levies shows a large group without levy and an even 
larger group at the maximum levy. The first act is evidence that the 
State’s plan lacks in stimulating local endeavor. The second fact is 
symptomatic of acute financial problems in many districts. True wealth 
per pupil also ranges widely. Further inquiry into this measure of true 
wealth discloses a marked tendency for districts without local levy to have 
more wealth per pupil and those with maximum levy to have less wealth 
than the median in all districts. Another significant contrast is afforded 
in the fact that those without levy are typically one-teacher schools while 
those with maximum levy usually employ two or more teachers. These 
data seem to be in harmony with the criticism sometimes made that the 
basis of school apportionment has something to do with the slow progress 
of consolidation already reported. The proposal sometimes made to 
achieve a larger district by consolidating elementary and high-school dis- 
tricts would usually effect some progress toward equalization in most 
districts, but would effect little improvement in others. Not even the 
county unit would remove all inequalities of this type, and the logical 
conclusion is both the larger district unit and an improved basis of ap- 
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portionment of school funds. It is desirable to stress again the need for 
an extended and detailed investigation of all districts and areas in the 
State, upon the findings of which an acceptable structure of organization 
and apportionment may be erected. 

An investigation of teaching costs in junior colleges finds the usual 
significant relationship between size of institution (as measured by numbers 
of students) and per student costs, the relationship being, with exceptions, 
the larger the student-body, the smaller the teaching cost. This brings 
down the average cost for district junior colleges. Some costs are so high 
as to raise the question of whether they should be permitted, especially 
where the unit is not far from another unit previously established. 

Districts maintaining junior colleges, as with elementary and high-school 
districts, vary widely in their ability to support the work. It is significant 
that amounts of true wealth per student average higher in high-school 
districts maintaining junior-college departments than in junior-college dis- 
tricts, even after allowance is made for aid for non-resident students. It 
is also worth noting that for only two high-school districts does the assessed 
valuation fall below the minimum required for junior-college districts. 
Some of the small valuations per student and high tax rates emphasize the 
need for a thorough study of the financial problems of the junior college. 

Evidence at hand affords the basis for the prediction that the claims 
on the junior-college fund will soon exceed the annual amount available. 
The State will thus find itself embarrassed in not being able to meet its 
obligations. Awaiting revision of the basis of aiding junior colleges on 
the thorough study of finances which has been recommended, the legislature 
should authorize the State to pay any claims in excess of the junior-college 
fund from the general school fund. 

Finally, we come to the question of the ability of California to support 
her educational program. Measured in terms of estimated tangible wealth 
per elementary pupil in A. D. A. this State ranks sixth among a dozen 
states represented in the comparison. At the same time California ranks 
fourth in annual costs per pupil for current expenses and first for capital 
outlay. In wealth per high-school pupil the State ranks tenth and for 
annual costs for current expense and for capital outlay, second and first, 
respectively. If there were no conflicting evidence on the wealth of the 
State, these data might well be cause for genuine discouragement over the 
financial problems faced by the schools. However, a measure based on the 
total Federal income tax receipts gives California first rank in amount per 
elementary pupil, fourth rank per high-school pupil, and, again, first rank 
per pupil in elementary and high schools combined. The comparison on 
these measures is much more favorable than on measures of tangible wealth 
and lend support to the belief that tangible wealth is not after all an 
adequate measure of ability to support education. These data are not 
presented as an argument at this time for an income tax for the support 
of schools. But there is at least justification for opening up the whole 
question of the adequacy of current methods of raising school revenues. 
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A Restatement of Recommendations 


Scattered through the foregoing summary are a number of recommendations 
arising out of the materials assembled for this preliminary survey. It should 
be helpful to the reader if these are brought together into more compact 
organization for convenient reference. They will not be presented in the order 
in which they are presented above, but will be grouped as to whether or not 
they (1) call for a program of further investigation in a comprehensive as well 
as intensive survey, or (2) are more or less conclusive recommendations. In 
the first group are to be found the following: 


1. To investigate all districts, counties, or other areas of the State with 
the aim of proper reorganization and consolidation of districts and schools, and 
location of elementary and secondary schools (junior high schools, senior high 
schools, six-year high schools, junior colleges). This inquiry would take into 
account factors like community interests, possibilities of transportation, etc. 

2. To investigate the financial problems of all districts and schools with 
the aim of working out a more satisfactory program of school support and 
equalization. Financial problems of secondary schools would not be considered 
in isolation, but in relation to responsibilities for elementary education. 

3. To provide the basis for thoroughgoing curriculum construction and 
revision on the secondary-school levels, inclusive of junior and senior high 
schools and junior colleges, one important purpose being to bring the curriculum 
up to the requirements of the high degree of popularization that has been 
attained in the schools of the State. 

The more nearly conclusive recommendations are as follows: 

4. To stimulate the development of a program of student personnel work 
and guidance to begin not later than the sixth or seventh grade and to continue 
at least through the second college year. This obligation should rest on the 
State Department of Education. This recommendation possesses certain ele- 
ments for investigation rather intimately associated with Recommendation 3, 
relating to curriculum. 

5. To modify regulations concerning credentials for teaching in secondary 
schools. This is another obligation of leadership in the State Department of 
Education. This includes the modification of the general secondary credential 
to meet the needs of junior high-school teaching and perhaps the discontinuance 
of the junior high-school credential. It urges the elevation of standards for 
credentials in the special subjects. But even more important, it urges mapping 
out adequate credentials for junior-college teaching and stimulation of the 
development of systematized programs in training for this work. As with 
Recommendation 4, this recommendation possesses certain elements for investi- 
gation to aid in deciding on details of the program. 

6. To see that the State is not embarrassed by being unable to discharge 
its obligations in payment of aid to district junior colleges. This responsibility 
rests on the Legislature which should provide, pending reorganization of plans 
for state apportionment arising out of Recommendation 2, that any excess of 
claims over the amount of junior-college fund should be paid out of the 
general school fund. 

7. To maintain a policy of discouraging junior colleges from aspiring to 
upward extension to four-year college status, with the purpose of fostering the 
development of the impending organization of American education, This re- 
sponsibility rests on all educational leaders of the State. 


To carry out the first three of these recommendations would be to 
complete a comprehensive survey of education, with some special emphasis 
on the problems of secondary education—a survey that should mean much 
for the educational progress of California over a long period of years. 
These recommendations are, therefore, more momentous than the re- 
mainder, although these also are significant. 








QUALITIES THAT STUDENTS ADMIRE 
IN TEACHERS* 


FLORENCE RYLE 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles, California 

R@4)N ORDER to make this an investigation of the qualities that 
& (¢ students actually do admire in teachers rather than a disserta- 
? tion upon what they ought to admire or a compilation of quali- 
i) 4 ties which teachers think students admire in them, an appeal 

was made to the two senior A English classes of the school, the 
result of which was a group of compositions on which this report is based. 
The compositions were written without any suggested outline or ques- 
tionnaire; two statements only were made to the class when the composi- 
tions were asked for; the first (to establish the right morale), that the 
faculty was asking the sporting thing of them, dared and cared to ask it 
because the faculty believed that the task would be accepted as such by 
them ; that they simply wanted a clear statement of facts; the second, that 
they would write better compositions if they would keep definite individuals 
in mind as they wrote, generalizing from those individual cases. The 
result, of course, was a wide variation in the qualities mentioned. Forty- 
eight compositions were turned in. They were read critically, each quality 
noted down each time it was spoken of, and those qualities finally arranged 
for this report in the order of frequency of occurrence. 

The salient point of interest in the whole investigation is that they really 
do admire in teachers those qualities which, according to all theories, they 
ought to, those abilities and qualities which the theorists have urged upon 
us and try at length to instill. 

Impartiality. The quality mentioned most often is impartiality, men- 
tioned by twenty-eight of the forty-eight. They speak of the hopelessness 
of trying to do good work in a class where they feel there is discrimination 
against them. Whether partiality is largely real or largely imaginary, it is 
significant that it is mentioned by so many. 

Use of Class Time. The next thing in order of frequency is efficient 
use of class time; twenty-two people speak of this. They like a teacher 
who is business-like in handling the mechanical details of a class; who 
does not waste time in taking the roll call, collecting and returning papers, 
etc.; who gets to class punctually, has his own work well organized, a 
lesson systematically planned so that no class time is wasted, so that every 
moment of a class is used for something worth while, so that the class 
covers a great deal of ground. They object to what might be called “fili- 
bustering” on the part of one or two students, that is, to the teacher’s allow- 
ing one student to take up a great deal of class time talking of something 
which has little to do with the subject under discussion in order to avoid 
being asked something which he does not know. Several people speak of 
this. A few students ask us to either omit our jokes or at least to reduce 
them to a minimum. 





X 
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* This is the report of a special faculty committee, of which Miss Ryle was chair- 
man, which recently reported to the faculty of the Belmont High School. 
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Making Work Interesting. The third thing mentioned is the ability on 
the part of the teacher to make the class work interesting, mentioned by 
nineteen students. They not merely mention this but make some very con- 
crete suggestions as to how it can be done. The thing suggested most 
often is that the teacher should not talk too much. They like a teacher 
who takes the pains to make clean-cut, clear explanations, but who allows 
the recitation as far as possible to take the form of class discussions. They 
say that these latter keep the class alive, alert, and interested, and also, that 
they clarify the subject better than any monologue on the part of the 
teacher. They ask us to use a little variety in our pedagogical methods, to 
find different methods of approach to different subjects, to use our own 
originality and individuality in presenting subjects. Several students say 
that the subject becomes interesting to them when applications are made 
to their own lives. A few students ask us to stress the big points of the 
subject in class, saying that even the poor students can read and accumulate 
details, that the teacher makes the class-work interesting by giving a 
birdseye view and by grouping details around a central important theme. 
One student suggests that he is more interested in the subject if the teacher 
at the outset of the course makes it clear to him just what is the value of 
the subject, just why he is studying it. They ask us to keep our objectives 
in mind, to not wander too far from the course. One student says that the 
wise teacher knows enough to let the class do the work in class. 

It is interesting, perhaps that the three things mentioned most often, 
impartiality, efficient use of class time, and ability to make the class inter- 
esting, all have to do with our ability to teach, and not with personality. 

Friendliness. The fourth thing mentioned—by nineteen people—is 
friendliness. They like a teacher who assumes the attitude of friend and 
adviser rather than dictator. They do not like a teacher who has a superi- 
ority complex. 

Humor. The fifth is a sense of humor, mentioned by eighteen people. 
They like a teacher who knows how and when to laugh. 

Kindliness. The next is humanness, kindliness, sympathetic under- 
standing—mentioned by seventeen people—a willingness on our part to 
listen to them, and their alibis, even though we do not accept these. 


Vital Interest in Subject. The next thing, mentioned by fourteen 
people, is a vital interest in the subject on the part of the teacher. They 
like a teacher who is enthusiastic about his subject, who enjoys it himself, 
who believes in its worth. ‘He must like it well enough that constant 
teaching does not make it become dry.” 


Knowledge of Subject. Thirteen students say they like a teacher who 
has a thorough knowledge of his subject; he is the one who inspires con- 
fidence in the student. 


Pleasantness is the next thing in order, mentioned by thirteen people. 
They like a teacher who has a pleasing personality. One person says he 
likes a teacher who is liberal with the smiles, that it makes a class sparkling, 
cheerful, and something to look forward to. 
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Interest in Student. Twelve people say they like a teacher who feels 
an interest in the individual student, a teacher who knows his students 
and is interested in each beyond the reaches of that particular class, in the 
other things that he is doing. 

Sarcasm is spoken of by twelve people and in most positive terms. 
Sarcasm and impartiality are the two things mentioned most emphatically. 
They say that sarcasm is despicable, hideous, that it accomplishes nothing. 
They speak most seriously of the teacher who hurts the feelings of the 
student, who ridicules one student before the others, who belittles a student 
in the eyes of his companions. 

Recognition of Intelligence. Ten people say that they like a teacher 
who recognizes the fact that the class has some intelligence. They like a 
teacher who allows them, encourages them, to express their own ideas 
freely, even though their own ideas are not as clearly defined, as accurate, 
or as well expressed as the teacher’s. They speak of this particularly in 
connection with class discussions that they encourage originality, individ- 
uality, constructive thinking and co-operation on the part of the class. 

Courtesy is spoken of by nine students. They like a teacher who shows 
ordinary courtesy to the members of the class and especially to the student 
who is reciting. 

General Knowledge. They like a teacher who has a knowledge of many 
subjects, who is interested and alert to what is going on in the world, who 
keeps abreast of the times. One student says, “I like a teacher who has a 
zest for living.” 

Dress. Seven people mention dress. They like a teacher who has a 
variety of clothes, wko dresses appropriately, with reserve, in good taste, 
and stylishly. One girl says, “I hate to see a teacher wear a dress that 
she might have purchased before I was born.” 

Temper. Six people spoke of control of temper, in fact, one entire 
composition was ably devoted to it. 

Classroom Ease. Six people say they like a teacher who maintains a 
friendly atmosphere in the class and on the part of the class, that is, friend- 
liness of one student to another, the teacher who puts students at ease in 
the class, who makes it easy for them to recite. 

Disciple. Five people speak of discipline but never as a subject by 
itself. It is always mentioned in connection with the interest that is main- 
tained in the class work. 

Promptness. Five people like a teacher who returns papers reasonably 
promptly. 

Praise. Five people like a teacher who gives praise when it is due, but 
only when it is sincere. 

Good Sportsmanship. Five people speak of good sportsmanship on the 
part of the teacher. They like a teacher who sees his mistakes, admits 
them, and corrects them. 

Strictness. Four people like teachers best who are strict. This is men- 
tioned only by four, but the opinion is unanimous as far as it goes. 
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Definite Assignments. Four students ask us to make clear, definite 
assignments, to consider the time element, and to make them regularly. 
One student says that in a certain course for two or three days no assign- 
ment would be made and then he would be given more work than he could 
possibly do. 

Other Qualities. Two people say they do not like a teacher who nags, 
who is fault finding. Two people like a teacher who does not belittle other 
subjects, who does not consider his own the only important one. The fol- 
lowing things were mentioned one time: tact, tolerance, depth of character, 
individuality, trust in students, natural ability to teach, absence of peculiar 
mannerisms, a teacher who lets students work together, a teacher who leads 
and does not drive, a teacher who does not neglect the good student for the 
poor ones, a teacher who does not take cowardly advantage of his position, 
a teacher who keeps the room and the surroundings neat and attractive. 

Formality. The only subject on which there is not unanimity of opinion 
is formality. Two people say they do not like a teacher who is too familiar 
with students outside of class; on the other hand, one student wishes that 
teachers would speak to him when they meet him elsewhere. One girl 
decries the use of her surname with the prefix Miss. However, three 
students commend that practice, saying that it lends a dignity and for- 
mality, which they appreciate. One person seems to sum it up by suggest- 
ing that there is a golden mean of formality. Reading all the compositions 
through, there seemed to be a general suggestion that friendliness on the 
part of the teacher is liked, but not familiarity or chumminess. 


Summary 

Most of the qualities mentioned above fall into two main groups, those 
having to do with the personality of the teacher and those which have to do 
with his ability to teach. The first five qualities under the first group are— 
friendliness, sense of humor, humanness, absence of sarcasm, and interest 
in the students as individuals. The first five having to do with our ability 
as teachers are—impartiality, efficient use of class time, ability to make the 
class interesting, the teacher’s own interest in the subject, and the teacher’s 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 


Bits of Adolescent Wisdom 
With the foregoing report, Miss Ryle submitted numerous interesting extracts 
from the compositions of pupils. Here follow a number of comments of pupils as 
illustrative of their frankness and point of view.—En1tor’s Nore. 
One boy concludes his composition devoted to men teachers in this fashion: 
“With good intentions the following DON’TS for men teachers are submitted: 
“Don’t (for Pete’s sake, don’t) walk down the hall with your arm around 
any boy, particularly a letter man. Nothing else makes a boy dislike a teacher 
more. It’s hideous. 
“Don’t tell a boy to tie up his collar; leave that to the women teachers. 
“Don’t eulogize one boy to another. 
“Don’t try to kid the girls; some fellows are foolish enough to become 
jealous. 
“Don’t tell too many jokes during class time; fix the average at one per 
term. 
“Don’t forget that we can catch you giving us bologna as quickly as you 
can see through our excuses.” 
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“If the students would only admit it, I think most of them appreciate a 
teacher who makes them do their work on time, or take the consequences, which 
are sometimes not so pleasant. A teacher who drives students to their work is 
not so popular as one who possesses that quality which makes the pupils get their 
lessons or feel ashamed of the fact that they did not get them.” 





“In the grammar grades, the popular conception of heaven is the place 
where all teachers are barred. The average high school student, however, is too 
confirmed a pessimist to fancy a place without them, but is content to modify 
and alter the instructors so that they resemble their winged brethren.” 





“I especially appreciate a teacher who takes pains in explaining everything 
clearly. Some teachers have taught their subjects so long and know them so 
thoroughly that they have a tendency not to appreciate that everything is new 
to the students.” 





“I admire teachers who have a sense of humor and are liberal with their 
smiles. This quality makes a classroom cheerful and sparkling, and one which 
you look forward to attending with pleasure.” 





“Above all things I demand that a teacher lead a class, not drive it. A 
teacher cannot do this successfully without being vitally interested in his subject. 
Interest cannot be assumed, it must be real.” 





“Teachers! Teachers! Teachers! What a large number of them I have 
had. Tall ones, short ones, fat ones, thin ones, bright ones, dumb ones, strict 
ones, easy ones, and last of all, good ones. Looking back over my school career, 
I find that the only teachers that I consider to be most excellent in their profes- 
sion are the ones who made me work the hardest. Teachers who have been 
‘easy’ and who have let me slip by, I have little regard for. This is true, not 
only in my case, but with the vast majority of students whom I come in contact 
with. It is my opinion that if all teachers would be more strict and less 
grouchy they would receive much more respect, admiration and attentiveness 
from their classes.” 





“Many teachers have wondered why some students will persist in taking a 
nap during recitation periods. A little analyzing will clear this mystery. The 
trouble with the recitation period is that the teacher does all the reciting. This 
act we know by experience causes a peculiar swimming of the brain much like 
the sensation we get when lying on a green lawn on a balmy mid-day in June. 
Assuredly it is pleasing, but do we come to school for pleasure? No, no, no 
and again no. Ask Huxley!” 





“Another important quality for teachers to strive for is the ability to teach 
a subject in an interesting way. Nothing wins a student over more than a 
teacher who teaches her subject as though she knew what it is all about and not 
like a parrot. Have you ever had a class where every single day was like a 
routine and you had the feeling that other poor students before you had been 
subject to the very same thing and somehow survived it? No variety, just the 
same thing year in and year out.” 








THE LINEAGE OF THE TIME ALLOT- 
MENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


RICHARD D. FAULKNER* 


ORTLY before the opening of the fall term of the school 
year of 1908-1909, the superintendent requested the principals 
of the Crocker, Hamilton and Horace Mann schools to con- 
sider the advisability of the introduction of departmental 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades, with the result 
that the plan was inaugurated in the Horace Mann and Hamilton schools 
at the opening of the term. It was four years, however, before the plan 
was accepted by the Crocker. 

In order to make a working program, it was necessary to modify the 
“Suggested Time Schedule” contained in the course of study in effect at 
that time. 

The modified schedule continued in effect until 1913, when the three 
schools were designated as intermediate schools. The enrichment of the 
curriculum necessitated at that time a further modification of the “Time 
Schedule.” 

In January, 1922, when the intermediate schools were organized as 
junior high schools, no change was made in the time allotment of the 
seventh and eighth grades. At this time, however, no specific time allot- 
ment was adopted for the ninth grade. The ninth grade worked under 
the same plan as the ninth grade of the four-year high schools—five studies, 
four periods per week—twenty credit hours each term. After one term, 
however, the pupils of the junior high schools were permitted to make 
twenty-two credit hours each term. They were also given an advanced 
standing of one term for modern language pursued in the seventh and 
eighth grades. They were not given any credit for general science pursued 
in the seventh and eighth grade, but were permitted to elect biology, then a 
tenth grade subject. 

The time allotment of the seventh and eighth grades accounted for all 
of their time, while the plan under which the ninth grades worked per- 
mitted of study periods. The two plans were so inter-related, however, 
that they appeared in the general program as if they were one. 

At the opening of the school year of 1925-1926 a time allotment based 
on a school day of six sixty-minute periods, worked out under the leader- 






* After serving forty years in the school department of San Francisco, Mr. Faulkner 
retired on account of the age limit at the end of the last school year. He was Principal 
of the Horace Mann school, in recent years a junior high school, for twenty-three years, 
In body and mind Mr. Faulkner is still vigorous and capable of years of valuable service ; 
but education, unlike the law and medicine, has not yet learned how to utilize the 
services of its best men when they have passed the so called “age limit.” Education has 
not discovered the significant fact that is supposed to be universally known—that the 
span of life has lengthened, and that many men and women who have kept step with 
the age and have lived wisely are as capable today at seventy as men and women were 
at fifty half a century ago.—Editor, 
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ship of Ex-Commissioner of Secondary Education A. C. Olney, was put 
into effect. In this the ninth grade was the culmination of the time allotment 
of the seventh and eighth grades. It became an integral part of the 
schedule of the three grades. It was a distinct advance. It not only made 
the program consistent, but the credit hours of the ninth grade were no 
longer a problem within the school, nor upon the promotion of the children 
to the high schools. Since the close of the fall term of 1925 the graduates 
of the junior high schools have been given credit for one-fourth of the 
course in the regular four year high schools. 


The fifty minutes devoted to opening exercises in the schedule in 
effect in 1908 were dropped on the introduction of departmental teaching. 
It might be said that the time devoted to these exercises, with ten minutes 
additional, has reappeared as an assembly period in the junior high schools. 


Language study, reading and literature, of the original and modified 
schedules, became with the organization of the intermediate schools, lan- 
guage (composition and grammar), reading and literature, with 160 
minutes devoted to each. 


Spelling was increased 20 minutes over the previous schedules. 


The introduction of general science, replacing nature study and phys- 
iology, was epochal. The time given to it on its introduction has never 
been changed. 


The increased time given to manual training and domestic science fore- 
shadowed the still further recognition of pre-vocational work in the junior 
high schools. 


Music and freehand drawing, the only subjects of the original schedule 
to undergo no change of name, were given increased time. Modern 
languages and typing were made elective. 


Originally social science in the Olney revision was given but four 
periods in the eighth and ninth grades. Drawing was required one period 
in each grade. The seventh grade was given one period for assembly 
and one for clubs. No period for either was given in the eighth and 
ninth. There were seven elective periods for the eighth, and eleven for 
the ninth. 


Experience showed that social science should be given five periods per 
week in the eighth and ninth grades; that drawing should be given two 
periods in the seventh grade, and made an elective in the eighth and ninth; 
that music should be an elective in the ninth grade; that there should be 
an assembly period for each grade, and that the elective periods of the 
eighth grade should be reduced to six and those of the ninth increased to 
twelve. The four elective periods of the high seventh grade remained 
constant. 
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Resume 

TIME ALLOTMENTS BY PERIODS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

Required 7th 8th 9th 
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Note: General Language—four periods required in low seventh grade. 
Clubs rotating or extra curricular. 
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A COURSE IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SPEECH 


ELIZABETH E. KEPPIE 


Chairman of Speech Committee, Pasadena Junior College 


. oy) ONE may judge from recent articles in magazines and news- 
fe yh papers, we are becoming speech conscious. With the recent 
G Ww passing away of Ellen Terry we find much written in regard 
re to her art. In writing of her during her life Louis Calvert 
said, “Ellen Terry is one of the best speakers I have ever 
heard; every syllable is clean cut and clear; yet I do not believe that 
anyone would accuse her of speaking primly or unnaturally. I do not 
imagine that her splendid enunciation is a chance thing; I have no doubt 
that she cultivated it until it became second nature.” A dramatic critic, 
in regard to the first feature length picture with continuous dialogue 
writes, “The spoken word gives the picture interest and tenseness—it is a 
distinct addition to the value of the picture . . . the voices were un- 
affected and sincere . . . the future of the ‘talkies’ is assured.” Conrad 
Nagel, also writing of the speaking voice with the cinema, says, “The 
cold, silent, moving picture has had breathed into it the breath of life, 
and it has become a living, vibrant thing.” The American Academy of 
Letters and Arts offers a gold medal to the owner of the best speaking 
voice among the radio announcers. This same organization has awarded, 
during the past three years, gold medals to the best speech artists on the 
stage. Edith Wynne Mattison, Walter Hampden and Otis Skinner have 
been the recipients. With such increased interest in the field of speech 
vocations, it might be in line for the schools to prepare their graduates 
for these possible life situations by courses in speech education. 

“Oral English is, we are convinced, the foundation upon which the 
proficiency in the writing of English must be based; more than that, it is 
a condition of the successful teaching of all that is worth being taught.” 
Because of the report of the special committee of English in England, 
from which this is quoted, oral English receives as much time as does 
written English in the schools of England. Mr. John W. Harbeson must 
have decided that speech education was essential to pupils of the secondary 
level when he recommended that a required course be included in the pro- 
gram of every eleventh year pupil in the Pasadena High School and 
Junior College. Therefore, a course called the Fundamentals of Speech, 
planned to insure the pupil’s knowledge of the phonetics of his national 
tongue and calculated to develop voice control and speech skill, is required 
in Pasadena High School. 

Those who in their childhood heard and imitated nothing but cultured 
and accurate speech were truly fortunate, for they should have no speech 
habits to change. Those who have passed childhood and have acquired 
faulty speech habits, have a highly organized set of thought and speech 
habits to change in the process of re-education for accurate diction and 
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good voice production. Besides faults in speech, the majority of us have 
never really paused long enough to listen to ourselves talk. We don’t 
know how we sound. Speech training begins with ear training. 


This speech course plans to direct pupils along definite lines of ear 
and voice controls so that they may know and desire to acquire standard 
speech. To this end the knowledge of American phonetics and the ability 
to use the dictionary comes first. The ability to hear one’s own speech 
and voice, a knowledge of remedies and how to apply them, and a desire 
to improve, are equally important. To motivate the work of this course, 
extensive subject matter that is not basic in any of the other speech 
courses and that is of interest to the student, has been selected. 


All high school students want to be up-to-date in clothes, why not in 
speech? By the teacher’s reading to the class, in the venacular, excerpts 
from Chaucer and Shakespeare and Vachel Lindsay, and showing also 
fashion plates of the same periods, the desire to be “up to the minute” in 
speech practice may be motivated. That the speech of our ancestors was 
not the cultured speech of today, any more than were their habits of life 
and dress, is thus made plain. That the speech of England is not exactly 
the speech of the United States, may be demonstrated by the teacher’s pro- 
nouncing such words as “again,” “bade,” “geyser,” “been” and “schedule,” 
in English and American. These demonstrations may help to eradicate 
the idea that it is English and not standard American speech that is 
desired, or that acceptable or cultured speech means artificiality. 


“Standard Speech is that which is least likely to attract attention to 
itself as being peculiar to any class or community,” says Professor Krapp. 
To know what constitutes standard pronunciation entails some system of 
phonetic transcription. Since many pupils come from the elementary 
grades with some knowledge of the diacritical marks as used in the Web- 
ster’s Unabridged International Dictionary, and as this dictionary is found 
in most of the English classrooms, it seems best to use this system of 
marking. In addition to this knowledge the pupil must acquire flexibility 
of his speech organs so that these may respond to his thought. The 
definite speech adjustments for the production of the vowel and consonant 
sounds must become second nature to him in order to insure good enun- 
ciation. The aim is to secure such pronunciation as William Tilly says 
“should stand for all that is simple, earnest and honest, accurate and 
clear—should stimulate these qualities in our speech, and, through our 
speech, in our words and deeds.” 


The Speaking Voice of each person may be developed by a systematic 
course of exercises designed to bring out the best vocal qualities he 
possesses. No two voices are exactly alike, nor is there a desire to pro- 
duce a national voice. Individuality of good vocal quality should be 
preserved. Controlled and pleasant speech is an asset in social and busi- 
ness contacts. The abilities that should result from exercises in vocal 
technique are radiation to fill easily a prescribed area, open vocalization 
and breath control to assure clarity of tone, resonance to add beauty of 
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tone, and pitch and modulation to make the speech pleasant and meaning- 
ful to the listener. As in the corrective speech work, the ear must become 
sensitive to tone as this is the basis of self direction in voice improvement. 


Subject Matter designed to be the medium for the intelligent application 
of the diction and vocal exercises should be that which is the most com- 
mon in the daily speech contacts of the students. With this purpose in 
mind, group conversation, free discussion, forum practice, oral reading, 
story telling, memorizing of chosen selections, summarizing of short para- 
graphs, brief announcements, boosting and rally talks have been selected 
as the best materials for classroom practice. 


Conversation should be “a lively sense of communication with a full 
realization of your words as you utter them.” This sums up very well 
the result we should like to see accomplished through practice in con- 
versation. For this outcome a life situation should be approximated: the 
class divided into small groups; an atmosphere free from strain and 
artificiality ; a subject of vital interest chosen by each group and the talk 
normal and genuine. From small group conversations may emerge group 
discussions, and finally, a forum with a chosen leader ready to talk on a 
given subject, and stand the rapid fire of questions from his classmates. 
The purpose of this activity is to initiate the spirit of give and take with 
courtesy and respect for the opinions of others, to secure an earnest and 
animated exchange of ideas, and to develop in the pupil the ability to 
clothe his thoughts in suitable and accurate language that will gain the 
attention, and hold the interest, of the group. 

As a result of this free speech practice the teacher will have discovered 
the general and particular speech habits of individuals and the special 
aptitudes of the members of each group. Thus she will be enabled to plan 
the order of her method of procedure in corrective work. 


Oral Reading that is fluent, distinct and colorful enough not only to 
hold the attention of the listeners but also to hold them spellbound may 
be classed as an art and is the outcome of much reading practice. The 
oral reading of this class will be adjudged good if no mechanical or vocal 
difficulties prevent its being understood by the listeners without any effort 
on their part. For this work preparation for the pupil’s gaining a famil- 
iarity with the content and removing all word and phrase difficulties will 
be allowed. The literature employed will be that of imagination. The 
aim is smooth, accurate reading that approximates good conversation. 


Studied Reading for comprehension and oral reproduction of reading 
matter in the text book will give the teacher an opportunity to direct 
pupils in reading for content and orally reproducing the main points of 
a selection or paragraph. This oral reproduction, in the concisest manner 
possible, will assist all, in oral recitations in other classes. Conversational 
speech that is accurate is what is desired. 


Sight Reading from easy, interesting material will assist the pupil to 
reduce his reading tempo by feeling his responsibility to the listeners who 
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have no books. This type of reading demands the ability to recognize 
whole groups of related words and read them with meaning. The material 
must interest the class; the assignments must be short, the tempo must be 
slow enough to keep the eye ahead of the voice to result in smooth, 
forceful reading that approximates conversation at its best. As this is 
one of the most difficult of the skills to acquire, audibility, smoothness, 
correct phrasing and pronunciation, and conversational quality are the 
desired goals of achievement. 


Memorizing of choice selections from the literature of power affords 
practice in securing colorful and beautiful speech. Much poetry should 
be read to the pupils before they come to this type of practice material. 
The beauty of the rhythm and the emotional appeal of the mood and 
thought of the poem will be conveyed through the teacher’s reading to 
the class. Appreciative reading by the students is much to be desired 
and may result from this type of work. Pupils may choose for their own 
reading and memorizing any poems that have been read or material 
approved by the teacher. Reading that has good vocal and diction qualities 
and which communicates, even in a small degree, the rhythm and spirit 
of the poem, is acceptable. 


Announcements, rally and boosting talks have the value that they 
spring from student activities. Each speaker desires to get his thoughts 
to the audience. Here he needs to know that “eloquence is to talk to the 
purpose.” Organization of a few sentences with a good attack and ringing 
finale should be the composition aim. The vocal aim is to project good 
tone to each person in the auditorium and to use diction that is accurate 
and distinct. 

The purpose in using such subject matter as that elaborated above is 
to give the pupils practice in the most common speech mediums of their 
every-day life. Although exercises to correct speech faults and to develop 
good vocal habits will occupy a part of each class period this motivated 
and extensive practice material will occupy three-fourths of the time of 
class work. 


Conclusions 


One term of speech and voice practice is just a step in the march 
forward to the goal of habitual standard diction and a controlled speaking 
voice. 

Because the results of the speech and voice class are subject to con- 
stant observation and all the handicaps of poor speech models met in the 
daily contacts, because the firmly established speech and voice habits of 
the individual are controlled by mind sets of long practice and standing, 
because a new speech habit demands not only a new thought habit but 
also physical readjustment that is highly co-ordinated, the apparent pro- 
gress is slow, and noticed only by the intimate associates and friends of 
the student. Because the younger and uninitiated comrades ridicule the 
first faltering efforts at speech correction the sympathetic encouragement 
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of family and faculty must be enlisted to offset the discouragement of the 
beginner. All who have walked this way know how easily the chilly 
remark of a friend may freeze all the enthusiasm for better speech. How 
difficult our friends make it for us to have the courage of our convictions 
in the practice of speech improvement ! 

If after one term of speech fundamentals, the earnest pupil has ob- 
tained some knowledge of what approximates standard American speech, 
if he has acquired a desire to correct himself and has conquered some of 
his most glaring faults in pronunciation, if he is speaking and reading 
more intelligibly than when he entered the class, if he talks in tones that 
are adequate for the social demands of the home and class room, he has 
secured a start on a course of education that may continue through life. 
If he has accomplished these certain attitudes and abilities and a desire 
to continue his speech education, the work has been worth while and the 
course has made its contribution to the secondary curriculum. 


oo 


|COMMENT-AND~CRITICIS 





THE PROBLEM BOY 
(The Other Side) 


FRANK T. WILSON 
Attendance Officer, Monrovia, California 


' & THE June issue of the CaLtrorN1A Quarterty Mr. Joseph M. Sniffen has 
challenged educators to meet a situation which he indicates by the title of his 
paper, “The Problem Boy.” A serious reader feels that there is in this matter, 
somewhere, somehow, a question of very great and possibly increasing concern to 
educators and to the social group which they serve. But if the thing that Mr. 
Sniffen is discussing is clear in his own mind he fails to make it clear to a critical 
reader of his article. The title gives an unequivocal, straight-forward, general con- 
cept—the problem boy—which every school man has, in one form or another, seen, 
heard and handled, and probably not conquered. Unfrightened, then, by this 
familiar concept, the school man easily falls in line with the general trend of the 
discussion. When one comes to definitions expressed and definitions implied, how- 
ever, difficulties and confusions abound. To illustrate. 

In the letter from which the editor quotes, Mr. Sniffen defines the problem boy 
as one who cannot or will not do high school work. It is hard to believe that all 
boys who cannot do high school work or won’t do it, preferring to work, say, in an 
air-craft field, should be torn away from home and be put into the army or navy, 
into a special school or “in industry under the indirect supervision of some sort 
of probation officer.” 

Warming up to his theme the writer ventures at various places in his discussion 
a classification of what he means by “cannot or will not do high school work.” “But 
the minute he is failing in two solids or falls below 70 in citizenship I would 
remove him.” A minute is short. Two solids are not many. Seventy in citizenship is, 
when equity and fairness prevail, not so low for many. Has Mr. Sniffen read 
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O’Brien or Book on high school failures? But at any rate here is an objective 
definition. Shall it be applied? 


“It would seem that those who are physically or dispositionally unable to partake 
(from the ‘banquet table’ of high school offerings) should be removed.” Here is a 
quite subjective definition. Whose opinion shall determine the inabilities specified, 
or who select the “banquet offerings”? 


Other “symptoms,” obviously further tests to determine the problem boy, are: 
“tardiness, cutting, failure to meet obligations when due, truancy, forging, lying, 
cheating and bad or strange conduct. Very often a single occurrence will reveal a 
fundamental character defect.” 


Finally, to abbreviate quotations, is every “broken home” to be a test? “Bad 
heredity” is mainly responsible. “I wonder if the home was not broken because 
one or both of the parents had the same unsocial characteristics that the child 
possesses.” 

So much for definitions explicit and implied. 


For reasons of brevity the writer wishes to discuss from practically the opposite 
point of view Mr. Sniffen’s two main arguments: “Heredity is the fundamental 
thing,” and the treatment of the problem boy. 


Years ago Hugo Miinsterberg, and today practically the entire group of 
psychologists following modern thought in this field, have consistently opposed the 
theory advanced by Mr. Sniffen to the effect that morality and crime are “in the 
blood,” a theory given impetus and popularity by its plausible evidence and by its 
appeal to certain unchristian and unscientific traits of human nature by the famous 
Italian empiricist in crime study, Lombroso. A few quotations illustrate this modern 
point of view. 


“In short, it is not criminals that are ‘born,’ but men with poorly working 
minds.” “To me this diseased passion is a symbol of all the crime that fills the 
countries of the globe. No man is born a criminal. But society gives him without 
his will the ruinous injection—of course a small dose only, a shot of an eighth of a 
grain, and despises him if the injected instinct grows and grows, and when it has 
destroyed the whole man, then society goes heroically to work with police and court 
and punishment.” Hugo Miinsterberg in, On the Witness Stand, pages 241 and 232. 


“Altogether there sems to be no proof whatever from our extensive material 
that there is such a thing as criminalistic inheritance apart from some otherwise 
significant physical or mental trait, which in the offender and his forbears forms 
the basis of delinquency.” Healy and Bronner in, Delinquents and Criminals, 
page 97. 

“Crime in itself, therefore, is not inherited. The hereditary constitution of the 
criminal such as it is, we can regard as having at most but an indirect result.” Cyril 
Burt in, The Young Delinquent, page 56. 


“True inheritance is always of structures or of organization of structures. It 
is inheritance of biological materials; there can be no inheritance of ideals or of 
moral and social attitudes and values which have no constant relation to structure, 
but vary freely according to time and place and value to the organism concerned.” 
L. L. Bernard in, Introduction to Social Psychology, page 103. 


“The over-love of father, mother, jealousy, self-assertion, self-negation, hysterical 
ideas of religious compensation, a deep-seated sense of inferiority, these are but a 
few of the possible reasons for behavior which we call immoral.” Mateer in, The 
Unstable Child, page 3. 


“Criminals are not born as such. The behavior mechanisms which lead to crime 
are the same as those which lead to useful service. Crime develops in the interaction 
between the individual and his environment. Preventive measures must be directed 
both to the individual and to his environment.” A. T. Poffenberger in, Applied 
Psychology, page 472. 
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“I would feel perfectly confident in the ultimately favorable outcome of careful 
upbringing of a healthy, well-formed baby born of a long line of crooks, murderers 
and thieves and prostitutes. Who has evidence to the contrary? Many, many 
thousands of children yearly, born from moral households and steadfast parents, 
become wayward, steal, become prostitutes, through one mishap or another of 
nurture. Many more thousands of sons and daughters of the wicked grow up to 
be wicked because hey couldn’t grow up any other way in such surroundings. But 
let one adopted child who has a bad ancestry go wrong and it is used as incontestable 
evidence for the inheritance of moral turpitude and criminal tendencies.” J. B. 
Watson in, Lectures-in-Print, Behaviorism, page 82. 

Clearly, in the minds of these writers morals are social in origin and meaning— 
are matters related to the adjustment of individuals to social standards. In what 
lies the difficulty of making adjustments acceptable to the group? Broadly, (1) in 
inability to see, to understand the social code; (2) in disinclination to sacrifice 
personal wishes for the sake of conforming to the social code. Is heredity involved 
in the matter? Most certainly, but as to the equipment provided, not in the specific 
use made of equipment. A boy may be born with low mental abilities. The finer 
distinctions as to what society says is right and wrong do not appear for him. He 
simply cannot see them. What follows? In ignorance he may transgress; but 
with guidance and training he may see more clearly and in the main conform. In 
what acts will he transgress or conform? In those aroused by his every day’s 
experience, not in acts of the Garden of Eden, the Middle Ages or of those of his 
parents—in his own acts aroused by his own life situations. In certain respects 
what he does is very much like what others before him have done from the very 
necessity of human needs and inter-relations. But his acts are his own personal, 
individual, private reactions to situations striking upon him through his own per- 
sonal, individual, private equipment of sensory organs and nervous organization. 
Failure to see the moral code is failure to see his own life situations clearly, because 
he was not born with keen mental ability, not because a reaction pattern to a 
situation was biologically transmitted by heredity. 

A boy is born with an over-active thyroid, with unusually sensitive visceral 
organization or with any other peculiar equipment which one might relate to the 
fact that he is emotionally very keen. Strong emotional desires affect his behavior 
and integration or attitude toward life situations. Conflicts are inevitable. What 
conflicts? His own personal, individual, private conflicts in relation to his own life 
situations—not those of father, grandfather or of the Sultan of Sulu. In certain 
respects what he does to adjust himself in these conflicts is very much like what 
others before him have done from the very necessity of human needs and inter- 
relations, 


Combine poor mental equipment and strong emotional equipment and the prob- 
lem is increased to the x or mth degree. But, in fact, every adjustment is an 
individual matter, dependent upon inherited equipment and upon the particular life 
situations each individual encounters—not upon fixed patterns of response appearing 
in the nervous system by means of hereditary transmission. 


The rather gloomy conclusions enumerated by Mr. Sniffen as consequent when 
his theory of direct inheritance of moral traits is accepted, are very much brightened 
by the opposite theory that it is the use of equipment and not inherited, specific 
organization of the nervous system which determines character. His somewhat 
confused list of conclusions gives a shred of plausibility to his theory, because he 
gives facts no one disputes, although these facts do not necessarily force one to 
his conclusions. The stupid do remain stupid, probably; the unstable remain un- 
stable; problem boys drop out of school—greatly to the relief of some teachers 
and perhaps of some vice-principals—(but tell college deans that none arrive at 
colleges!); most fill positions of small social importance in adult life; many 
encounter the courts of law after leaving school. Among school leavers, hewers 
of wood, criminals and people of stupid ways of living there are also high percentages 
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of boys who never darkened the disciplinary door of a vice-principal. Let us keep 
this clear, as the opposite inference is suggested by Mr. Sniffen’s words. Bad boys 
reform and frequently relapse. These facts no one will deny. But their explanation 
as faults in adjustments to life situations carries an inference of the highest con- 
cern to teachers and to society. In fact in that inference lies the reason for main- 
tenance of schools. In that inference rests the hope of the world. For if adjustment 
may be faulty it also may be good. Adjustment implies two parts: the part that 
is brought to some other thing and adjusted to it; and that other thing which 
affects the part brought to it. One does not exist separate from the other. A 
protruding rock in the bed of a stream forces an adjustment of the current of 
water to its protrusion. Modify the rock and the current changes. 

What of efforts to bring about socially desirable adjustments? Provide a 
certain character of environment and a particular adjustment will be made by the 
individual. Modify the environment and a different adjustment takes place. For 
each individual the adjustment varies, because each is different in intellectual and 
emotional equipment, and in his experiences since arrival in this world. The trou- 
ble in effecting the adjustments desired is that the nature of the equipment is hard 
to know. But it is not hopeless. Very pronounced improvements have been made 
in recent years in this respect because of the clearer knowledge we now have of 
general intelligence. When like progress has been made in understanding emotions 
even greater progress will result. To understand emotions is more difficult, as, 
especially in the cases of poor adjustments, the emotions are covered up—often one 
is self-deceived as to his own emotional promptings. Guidance becomes, then, a 
stimulatingly hopeful method of bringing about the adjustments most desirable. 
It challenges the school man, for he must find out more than has so far been 
found out (1) about the nature of the personal equipment of the boy as to intelli- 
gence, emotional nature and the habits, points of view, and the like, which experience 
has built up in him; and (2) about the kind of environment that will work best 
with the equipment of the particular boy in question. 


Treatment of Problem Cases 


This brings us to the second topic, corresponding to Mr. Sniffen’s section 
heading, “The Problem Boy Should Be Removed,” but which should rather be some- 
thing like, “Treatment of Problem Cases.” It seems that the gist of Mr. Sniffen’s 
argument is: conform to present high-school standards or get out. 

It is commonly urged these days by students of the high school that require- 
ments be, shall we say, revolutionized. Genuine, thorough-going, revamping of 
content and method is what is meant. To a limited extent something has been 
done to break away from traditions of academic work thoroughly done in a 
scholarly or near scholarly way. Observation will bear out the claim, I believe, 
that where this has been done and content and method of worthy, immediate appeal 
have been used, problem cases, some of them, “disappear like the snows of yester- 
day.” The trouble has been that school people—especially high school people—have 
been trying to coerce pupils of vastly differing interests to conform to a content 
and method of work of value in a limited field—the academic field. Even in much 
of the so-called practical courses, the academic spirit as to purpose and method has 
largely prevailed. The wonder is that problem boys have not increased in numbers 
faster than they have. Possibly compensations in the nature of social satisfactions 
from extra-curricular activities account for the surprisingly low increase in problem 
cases, 

The present writer is old-fashioned enough to believe in certain other time- 
honored means of securing a wholesome adjustment of problem boys, adjustments 
still remaining difficult when content and method have greatly broadened. First, 
appeal to reason and the life interests of the boy. With a narrow and narrowly 
conceived school program, such procedure has little effect, because, obviously, the 
school’s relation to the life interests of the boy are apt to be very, very remote. 
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In such cases reasoning leads him just the opposite way. He has most of it on 
his side, as a matter of fact. But suppose a school could present matters so that 
it—the school—stood before the boy as directly related to satisfying pursuit of his 
interests. It is conceivable that appeal to reason in ways not previously considered 
by the boy would help to effect desirable adjustments. In most high schools of 
this day there are, in fact, reasonable grounds for relating school work to the 
interests of at least some problem boys. Probably most high school principals 
will bear out this claim, and have directly reclaimed boys whom they would 
designate problem boys by appeal to their reason and interests. 

A further method of handling problem boys suggested by the theory that 
adjustment is a matter of the effect of environment upon inherited equipment, is 
the old-fashioned one of out and out coercion—may it be ventured, even of the 
strap. Nature began our training with the method of physical consequences. 
Contrariness to nature brought pain—and conformity; obedience brought satisfaction 
and reward. Two incomplete views on this matter are held by problem boys. 
One, when mental maturing has been slow, while physical maturity has proceeded, 
that the only guide in behavior, except force, is desire, that coercion is avoidable 
with a little practice and that desires are easily attainable. The other, that the law 
of consequences doesn’t hold for them any more after reaching the big boy age. 
To believe one can escape consequences is a sad state for any individual. To 
enter upon mature life on the principle that one’s wishes are the criteria of behavior 
is equally tragic. No school is teaching the truth if it allows such beliefs to flourish. 

Lastly, and most promising and most difficult is the method of the building 
of good character. If modern psychological study has shown anything it has 
indicated the tremendous part which early training plays in this matter. For most 
problem boys character began to develop in undesirable directions the first day 
of life. During pre-school years its course was fixed by habits and emotional 
organization which cannot be redirected for most boys in any day or two at the 
high school period, or scarcely, sometimes, in the brief course of four years. For 
the high school the solution of the problem boy must in the main be one of 
prevention—begun in a systematic, co-operative way by parents and pre-school 
advisors and carried on by elementary school people. 

But something in this matter can be done with high school pupils. It is a fact 
in many schools and always has been a fact that progress is made in redirecting 
the development of problem boys. Particularly effective are counsellors who have 
been trained for such work, who appreciate the possibilities of psychological treat- 
ment of children, and who, by the proper technique and attitude toward the child, 
discover his difficulties and guide him in making better adjustments. Most encour- 
aging is the experience that even in cases where home conditions are obviously 
adding to the difficulty, it is frequently possible to rearrange out of school environ- 
ment to the advantage of the boy. 

Acutely problematical boys, and all boys and girls, challenge those responsible 
for administration of high schools. The writer of this discussion believes that the 
challenge is one, not of destruction of the normal, democratic educational career 
of the child, but one of redemption; that educability of the human individual is 
so full of latent possibilities that, when the interplay of the forces of environment 
and equipment of individuals is better known, not only will a golden age of peace 
on earth be realized, but that there will be no bad boys, that every boy will be a 
problem the solution of which in the production of a worthy member of society 
will be the most thrilling and exciting undertaking in the world. 








CALIFORNIA AUTHORS 


ALIFORNIA authors of text books have a conspicuous place in the 
pages by Harr Wagner and Ginn and Company in this number of 
THE QuarRTERLY. Here are listed thirty-two California authors of high 
grade text books that are used in the schools of this State, many of them 
in other states, and some of them in every state in the Union. If the texts 
of other publishers by California authors were added to this list, it would 
present a still more brilliant array of California talent and genius that has 
enriched the school curriculum of the Nation. 

Here is the Harr Wagner list: Mart JoHNson Corwin and WALLING Corwin, 
Junior High School Science; H. K. Dickson and Henry L. Homes, Practical 
Horticulture for the Pacific Slope; Metvina Storr, Students’ Guide in English; 
Leonarp G. NATTKEMPER and Wittiam V. McCoy, Junior Speech Book; Rutu 
TxHompson and H. B. Wirson, The Modern School Readers; H. W. Fatrpanks, 
New Progressive Series of Geographies; Hark WaGNER and Mark Keppet, Cali- 
fornia History. 

The California list of Ginn and Company presents a redoubtable galaxy of 
widely known authors. The Ginn list, far too long to expand here with titles, 
includes these familiar names: 

Cuartes Mus Gaytey, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Emeritus, University of California, 

Rupotpx ScuHevitt, Ph. D., Professor of Spanish, University of California. 

Eucene Nevuuas, Professor of Art, University of California. 

L. A. Witttams, Ph. D., Professor of Education, University of California. 

Hersert E. Botton, Ph. D., Professor of American History and Director of the 
Bancroft Library, University of California. 

Rosert Anprews Mituikan, Ph.D., Director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 

Physics, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

Frank Cuaries Touton, Ph. D., Professor of Education and Director of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, University of Southern California. 

Wu.1am J. McCoy, formerly Instructor of Harmony, Mills College. 

Avice C. Cooper, Instructor of English, Modesto Junior College. 

A.rrep Coester, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Romantic Languages, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University. 

Jacos Hucu Jackson, M.B.A., Professor of Accounting (Graduate School of 

Business), Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 

SAMUEL SWAYZE SewarD, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
Mrs, SarAH LEAN MULLEN, Head of English Department, Lincoln High School, 

Los Angeles, 

Muriet Lanz, Counselor in Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 

—, V. Dorris, Director of Visual Instruction, San Francisco State Teachers 
ollege. 

Brotuer Z. Leo, F.S.C., L.H.D., LL. D., Lecturer, Professor of Literature, Saint 

Mary’s College. 

Kate E. Situ, Instructor of English, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 
— — Mace, Head of English Department, Polytechnic High School, Los 
ngeles. 
Joun M. Brewer, Instructor in Education, Harvard University; formerly a high 
school teacher in Los Angeles. 
Emma L. Simpson, Teacher, Berkeley High School. 




















CALIFORNIA BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A textbook is a piece of the Course of Study carefully worked out to 
interpret the curriculum and put into such form that many schools may 
have the benefit thereof. 


The school book publisher’s job is to help get these pieces of material 
into shape and distribute them. The task is a pleasant one when the 
authors give the publisher something which others are anxious to use. 


One of the best proofs of the fact that California is a progressive 
state educationally is the large number of books that are published each 
year as the result of the exceedingly intelligent work that is continually 
going on in California curriculurn making—books that are in great demand 
not only in California but in every state in the Union. 


The author’s compensation comes not only in the royalty checks re- 
ceived but in knowledge that his way of teaching a subject has been of 
help to others teaching the subject in other parts of the world. 


To name but a few California authors— 


Millikan in Physics, Gayley in English, Touton in Mathematics and 
Education, Brewer in Oral English and Vocational Training, Scheville 
and Coester in Spanish, Neuhaus in Art, McCoy in Music have become 
well known names wherever these subjects are taught. 


The past year or two has witnessed several important additions to our 
California family of authors—Jackson of Stanford in Bookkeeping and 
Business Knowledge; Smith (Los Angeles Polytechnic), Magee (Los 
Angeles Polytechnic), and Seward (Stanford) in English Grammar for 
Correct and Effective Use; Mullen and Lanz (Los Angeles Lincoln High 
School) in Exercises and Tests in English; Williams (University of Cali- 
fornia) in The Making of High School Curricula; Bolton (University of 
California) in History of the Americas; Brother Leo (St. Mary’s) in 
English Literature; Dorris (San Francisco Teachers College) in Visual 
Education ; Cooper (Modesto Junior College) in Poems of Youth; Simp- 
son (Berkeley High School) in Five Easy French Plays. 


The publisher takes great pleasure in his part in curriculum building 
when he has bricks like these with which to work. 


In the elementary and college fields California authors have done equally 


well in this work of curriculum building, with the resultant successful 
GINN textbooks. 


Ginn and Company are proud of the part they have had in this work 
on the Pacific Coast, and look forward to still greater service to many 
curriculum builders not yet heard from, as well as to those who want the 
help which these prospective authors through us can give them. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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Harr Wagner, Editor of the WESTERN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION and President of the Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, Contributes 
An Intimate Statement of Service 
and Activities 


Our most recent publication and one Other new books include: 


of very great interest to Teachers of ct aent’s Guide in English. By 
Science in the Junior High School is Melvina Stapp, teacher of Eng- 


Junior High School Science. By 
Mae Johnson Corwin of the 
Phineas Banning High School, 
Los Angeles, and Walling Cor- 
win, Physical Science and 
Chemistry Department, San 
Diego Senior High School. It 
is a book of 385 pages, size 
5%x8%, upwards of 200 illus- 
trations, clear large type, ex- 
cellent arrangement and con- 
tent, based on the Los Angeles 
Junior High School Course of 
Study in Science, 8th Grade. 
Price 





Practical Horticulture for the 
Pacific Slope. By H. K. Dick- 


lish in the Hollenbeck Jr. High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. A 
definite workbook for students 
of English in the Junior High 
School. 


Junior Speech Book. By Natt- 
kemper and McCay. A text- 
book of speech education for 
Junior and Senior High 
Schools by Leonard G. Natt- 
kemper and William V. McCay 
of the Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Cal. New and 
up-to-date material. Two sets 
of ten progressive projects in 
speech work. 





SO OL $1.50 


A Man Unafraid. The story of 
John Charles Fremont, by 
Herbert Bashford and Harr 
Wagner. 

AE eS $5.00 


son and Harry L. Holmes of 
the Kern County Union High 
School; 348 pages; size 5%4x8; 
many illustrations, new and ef- 
fective. 

in hela eS aI $2.50 


It is our purpose to publish on a royalty basis, books that have a 
special appeal to Elementary, Junior High, and Senior High Schools. 


The Modern School Readers. By Ruth Thompson and H. B. Wil- 
son ; the Fairbanks’ New Progressive Series of Geographies; the Harr 
Wagner and Mark Keppel California History are among the books 
that are having a large sale—East, West, North and South. 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Co., also as depository and promoter 
of the P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Science books, the books 
of The Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago; Hall & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago; Mentzer-Bush & Co., Chicago; A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago; 
and other companies, renders a special service to the schools of 
California. 


The principal stockholders of the Company are: Harr Wagner, 
Miss Morris Wagner, W. M. Culp. 


The new offices and depository are at 609 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 
—HARR WAGNER. 
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THE MODERN TREND OF ART 


Art training in Europe is emphasizing the Industrial rather than the 
Fine Arts. Of this, I was positively convinced this summer when attending 
the International Art Teachers Convention at Prague, and in visiting the 
foremost art schools on the continent. 


My aim in making these visits was to acquaint myself with the most 
recent methods of training so that the California School of Arts and 
Crafts might benefit by any suggestions of value which I could gather. It 
was interesting to find that the French government had made a ruling that 
fine arts students at the Beaux Arts must spend a definite period in study- 
ing applied design. In the exhibitions at Prague there was apparent a 
decided leaning toward industrial work. The explanation is that only a 
very few persons make the fine arts their life aim and that increasing 
numbers yearly are entering the industrial field. 


In this country and in our State there has been much controversy over 
the proper emphasis to be assigned to the branches of art training in the 
public schools. The majority deserve the greatest consideration and it 
seems that the major part of the time spent in art training should go to 
the principles of industrial art. No fine arts student could fail to benefit 
by an understanding of them. They can no more curtail appreciation than 
a knowledge of Fine Arts could hinder the industrial designer. 


The two fields naturally contribute to each other. For instance, the 
fine arts experiments in extreme impressionism, cubism and futurism 
though often a shock to the conservative observer have done much to 
evolve a simpler, a less photographic type of presentation, but one more 
imaginative. The camera type of illustration, while accurate in detail is 
too literal for the creative artist. The impressionistic movement has shed 
its benefits on both Fine and Industrial Art. 


In treatment of color, I find that in Europe, no recently evolved theory 
has replaced the spectrum as a basis of color combination. In the industrial 
world there is an international understanding in terms of the spectrum, as 
a basic measurement. At the California School of Arts and Crafts we 
have introduced several of these recent theories, but we have so far been 
convinced that for practical color studies the spectrum as a basis provides 
an unlimited range for the individual preference in color combination. 


At the California School of Arts and Crafts we hold with the funda- 
mental principles of drawing, color and design. We offer a broad scope 
of academic subjects. We stress the industrial arts, the choice of the 
majority. Principals and superintendents will not fail in judgment when 
they engage our graduates as teachers in Arts and Crafts, or send to us 
their students who seek a practical art education as a basis for a re- 
munerative profession. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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A Service Bureau for All 
Members of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


HE) 


Members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 
both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. CHANEY, Manager 
2163 Center Street Berkeley 
Phone: THornwall 5600 
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Members of the Association 
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Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 
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placement in Southern 
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ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 


F. L. THURSTON, Manager 


732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles 
Phone: VAndike 3218 














